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THE BENNINGTON FESTIVAL 1938 


Presenting New Compositions in the Modern Dance 


August 8 and 11 — 


August 9 and 12 — 


Tickets $1.00 


THE BENNINGTON SCHOOL OF THE DANCE, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


ELEANOR KING, LOUISE KLOEPPER, MARIAN VAN TUYL 
(Fellows of The Bennington School of the Dance, 1938) 


HANYA HOLM with Concert Group and Student Apprentices 
DORIS HUMPHREY with Concert Group and Student Apprentices 


August 10 and 13 — CHARLES WEIDMAN with Concert Group and Student Apprentices 
MARTHA GRAHAM with Concert Group and Student Apprentices 





hanya holm stuc 
school of dancing 


concentrated courses 
june 
midsummer 
september 


regular term starts Sept. 26, 1938 7 
hanya holm group | ~ 


concerts — demonstrations 
1938-39 now booking 








* MUSIC + DANC ART + RADIO 
RnISH SCHOOL 
[0 SEATILE 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 


THEATRE DEPARTMENT 


‘‘ The dramatic work of the 
Cornish Theatre 


has evolved upon the basis of a first- 

| hand practical acquaintance with the 

Moscow Art Theatre’s approach.” 
Address Registrar for Catalog 


24TH YEAR 











@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n,| 












THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years intensive training in theatre technig 


Faculty: 
SPEECH .....-Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, 
Lehman Engel 
-Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Welland Lathrop, 
Gertrude Shurr, Blanche Talmud 
ACTING «..<.<- Sanford Meisner, Michael Gordon 


STAGE DESIGN. ./saac Benesch 


Guest Directors: 
Norris Houghton, John Houseman, Felix Jacoves, 
Irene Lewisohn, Wesley McKee, John O’Shaughnessy 


NEW YORK CITY BRyant 9-976 
Catalogue on Request 


MOVEMENT .. - 


16 West 46th Street 








ADVISORY BOARD 


Philip Barry 
Albert Maltz 
Austin Strong 
Sidney Howard 


Elmer Rice 


George Abbott 
Arthur Hopkins 
Mare Connelly 
Martin Flavin 
John Golden 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


High Tor 
 Kdiet’s Delight 


Father Malachy’s 
Miracle 


Susan and God 


| Reem Service 





DRAMATISTS 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, 


of the Dramatists Guild of the Authors’ 


Inc. 


SER VICE 


ADVISORY BOARD thet 


Eugene O'Neill 


PLAY 


INCORPORATED 


EsTABiisHED by members 


Susan Glaspell 
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MURVYN W. VYE, JR., presents 


The Falmouth Players 


in their first season 
with a distinguished company including 


NORMA CHAMBERS WILLIAM CHAMBERS HOWARD FERGUSON UTA HAGEN 
ETHEL MORRISON 
appearing at the new air-cooled Falmouth Playhouse, Cape Cod, from July first through 
September third, in the following plays, among others: 
Night Must Fall 
Mr. Pim Passes By 


Direction: William Cowen, Jr. 


ESTHER MITCHELL 


Tovarich 


SYDNA SCOTT 


PHitip Oper 


IVAN TRIESAULT J. P. WiLsOn 


The Good Fairy 


The Marquise (by Noel Coward) 
Management: J. Edward Shugrue 


Settings: John Koenig 


Seats from 40c to $2.20. Bar and supper club adjoining theatre 















GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


WwW 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drame Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistent Heed of Drame Department 


The schoo! operates its own theetre and has « 
highly trained professionel faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses ere so designed thet students mey 
specielize eccording to their preference end 
ebility in ecting, production or design. 
Limited number of epplications eccepted. 
For descriptive matter eddress 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
e Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes * 
Semester Openings September and February 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403 — 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 











CENTRAL CONNECTICUT 
ART CENTER 


School of 
THE THEATRE 


JULY 1 TO SEPT. 2 


Instruction in acting, directing, voice and diction 
meke-up, fencing, dancing, public performances 
Historic buildings in picturesque New England 
village. Living querters and private beech on 
Lake Teramuggus. (Also schools of painting 
music, and dance. Concerts, community chorus, end 
art exhibitions.) 


ELEANOR CODY GOULD, Director 
MARLBOROUGH CONNECTICUT 


Folder on request 
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Start the New Season with*a Success 


GEORGE AND MARGARET 
By Gerald Savory 


New York and London success. The unburdening of 
the troubles of an amusing family provides three acts of 
sperklina merriment 


ONCE IS ENOUGH 
By Frederick Lonsdale 


ne Claire's latest vehicle on Broadway. A decidedly 
pleasant comedy in which a distraught but humorously 
alert duchess keeps her men 


TIME AND THE CONWAYS 
By J. B. Priestley 


Produced in New York after e great success in London 
A tenderly wistful play in which the Conways, with 
frightening clarity, see themselves twenty yeers in the 
future 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 
By T. S. Eliot 


A poetic drama about the martyrdom of Thomes 3 
Becket. A Federal Theatre hit of two seasons ago 
returns to New York after e 600 performance run in 
London 


FIREMAN’S FLAME 


| By John Van Antwerp 


A boisterous melodrame with music, concerned with 

> the lives and loves of our firefighters in the deys of 
coe shirts and handle-ber moustaches. An ideal nov elty 
bi 


YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
By Mark Reed 


Mr. Reed, pleasantly remembered for his “Petticoat 
Fever,” shows again his flair for charming, witty die 
logue in a play thet delighted New York audiences 
for over a year 


TOVARICH 
By Robert E. Sherwood 


A thoroughly delightful end heert-waerming comedy 
that took New York by storm after e two yeer success 
in London 


PROLOGUE TO GLORY 
By E. P. Conkle 


A Federal! Theatre success dealing with the youthful 
Abrehem Lincoln and his romance with Ann Rutledge 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS 
By Terrence Rattigan 


Possessing charm, vivacity end engeging amiability 
this Paris, London and New York success lends itself 
admirably to Little Theatre production 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
By S. |. Hsiung 


This romantic drama of love, poetry end treechery 
done in the Chinese manner, is now available every 
where for amateur production 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 
By Noel Coward 


Nine one-ect pleys to furnish three evenings of smart 
showmanship end clever contrast. They may also be 
done singly or in such groupings as the producing unit 
wishes. 


Produced in New York as three full evenings with the 
following groupings. 


Hands Across The Sea, The Astonished Heart and Red 
Peppers 


We Were Dancing, Fumed Oak and Shadow Play 
Ways end Means, Still Life and Fami!y Album 


WASHINGTON JITTERS 
By John Boruff and Walter Hart 


A highly emusing political satire produced by the 
Theetre Guild and the Actors Repertory Compeny 


SPRING TIDE 
By J. B. Priestley 


The story of « group of talented but impoverished 
people who finally ome successful through the 
efforts of e meddlesome old men 


ALL THE LIVING 
By Hardie Albright 


An extremely realistic and vastly interesting picture of 
life behind the scenes in an insane asylum 


The 1939 Supplement to our Catalogue of Plays will be ready in September. Order your copy today 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


q 7 25 West 45th Street. New York 


Sil West 7th Street, Les Angeles 
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Martha Scott, who plays the bride in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Pulit- 
zer prize drama, is a new Tributary Theatre contribution to Broadway. 


EROS RE 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


TRIBUTARY TO WHAT? —ON 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES — THE 
CANADIAN DRAMA FESTIVAL 


HERE is no better way to strengthen 

faith in an idea than to defend it, as 
the editors of THEATRE ARTS have been 
called upon to defend the name ‘the 
Tributary Theatre’ by the associate edi- 
torial board gathered, for this Fifteenth 
Anniversary Issue, from the younger 
leaders in the field. “Tributary to what?’ 
they asked. ‘To Broadway? Is there no 
title more expressive of the whole range 
of new theatre activity in America — 
semi-professional, educational, experi- 
mental, amateur — than Tributary?’ To 
all cf which the answer is that- THEATRE 
ARTS long ago defined the Tributary 
Theatre as any theatre that contributed 
to the main stream of American theatre 
life. Such theatres pay tribute to New 
York only as long as they take from it 
more than they give to it. How long 
that will be is entirely up to them. 

In September 1928 THEATRE ARTS 
said: “The centre of America’s profes- 
sional theatre life will probably always 
be New York. The centre, yes, but not 
the source. The Tributaries must feed 
the main stream; the States must feed 
New York. As long as New York feeds 


The Mikado at the University of Idaho, 
Moscow, offers new evidence that the bar- 
riers are down between music, dance and 
theatre in an increasing number of univer- 
sity productions. The artist, Fohn Ford 
Sollers, catches the Fapanese chorus as it 
Sings: 

“Perhaps you suppose this throng 

Can't keep it up all day long? 

If that’s your idea you're wrong.’ 

* 

HELEN HAYES joins the role of 
“good neighbor’ to that of Portia 
when she appears in The Merchant 
of Venice at Robert Cutler’s County 
Theatre in Suffern for two weeks 
beginning on the twenty-ninth of 
August. Between the time when the 
long and successful tour of Victoria 
Regina closes in Los Angeles at the 
end of June and the opening of The 
Merchant of Venice, she will have a 
well-earned vacation at her home in 
Nyack, which is, as country dis- 
tances go, next door to Suffern. 
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I MARRIED AN ANGEL could 
hardly be improved upon as the 
name for a bright musical comedy 
that was wafted on Spring breezes 
into Forty-Fifth Street, the street of 
hits, after the critics had closed their 
calendar. With an abundance of 
beauty and more sense than flip- 
pancy in the satire, it has brought 
together good acting, speedy re- 
partee, imaginative sets, a plot that 
recognizes an audience’s intelligence, 
expert ballet work and a stock of 
catchy songs that may soon come 
ringing out of most American radios. 

Vera Zorina, an attractive new- 
comer from London and Hollywood, 
plays the angel who puts meaning 
in the title of the piece by marrying 
just a man. Unfamiliar with human 
ways, she entangles her husband in 
social and economic nets until, 
tipped off by helpful sophisticates, 
she learns the value of tact, flattery 
and a proper amount of lying. Den- 
nis King is cast as the unfortunate 
mate who shuttles between this 
world and the other on wings of 
song. Aligned with the earthly are 
Vivienne Segal, already a seasoned 
asset to Broadway musicals, viva- 
cious Audrey Christie, saturnine 
Charles Walters and a surrealistic 
ballet designed to make a Roxy- 
Music Hall corps confuse its cues. 

But the actors alone do not carry 
off the show. The Hungarian Johann 
Vasary, original concocter of the 
idea, deserves some credit. More 
goes to Rodgers and Hart who have 
decked the Budapest framework 
with a dazzling outfit of tunes and 
lyrics. George Balanchine’s choreo- 
graphic inventions, Jo Mielziner’s 
ambulant sets that shift scenes with 
enough speed and frequency to sat- 
isfy cinema devotees, Joshua Lo- 
gan’s unifying direction and, finally, 
Dwight Deere Wiman’s opulence of 
es have their share in giving 

ew York’s latest musical plenty 
of beauty, life and good humor. 
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the States the American theatre will re- 
main only a backwash from the waters 
that run by the market place.’ 

And even before that — two years be- 
fore — the goal of the Tributary Theatre 
was stated thus: ‘Suppose that . . . we 
could establish twenty, fifty or one hun- 
dred . . . theatres, in the character of 
the cities they represent, each developing 
a playwright . . . , each with a director 
and . . . players of professional quality, 
if not of professional experience, playing 
the best of the world’s plays, new and 
old, and also... noting the life of 
the soil from which they spring and in- 
terpreting it for their audiences... . 
[Then] we should really have a native 
and at the same time a universal theatre, 
each unit a creative entity . . . paying 
tribute to and taking tribute from New York.’ 

The records of this Fifteenth Anniver- 
sary Issue should prove, by the evidence 
of fact, how much more the Tributaries 
are feeding the main stream, in every 
branch of theatre art, than they were 
fifteen years ago. But there is still a long 
way to go before the right balance is 
established. Another fifteen years may 
do it. It is a goal worth working for. 


pens houses are becoming the rule 
rather than the exception in the well- 
equipped and well-run theatres on uni- 
versity campuses. In a community like 
Ann Arbor, for example, almost any pro- 
duction of merit may today be counted 
upon to bring a full house. During the 
last summer season all but four out of 
thirty-four performances of the Michi- 
gan Repertory Players (the university 
summer group) were sold out com- 














































pletely. This is the more significant be- 
cause these amateur players followed for 
the ninth consecutive time and in the 
same theatre building an annual five- 
week season of professional players under 
university and civic sponsorship, a pro- 
fessional group which has included actors 
like Jane Cowl, Nazimova, Margaret 
Anglin, and younger players like Helen 
Chandler and Bramwell Fletcher. 

Since the increasing size of these uni- 
versity audiences has brought a propor- 
tionate demand for uniformly high qual- 
ity in production, these college and 
university theatres are faced with a new 
problem which they cannot shirk. Some 
way must be found to enable them to 
keep on growing steadily in spite of the 
constant changes in personnel caused by 
student graduations. A partial solution 
has already been found among the gradu- 
ates of these groups themselves, a large 
number of whom return periodically to 
their alma maters from both the educa- 
tional and the professional theatres. The 
former come for advanced degrees, the 
latter for the value, which the more 
talented among them recognize easily, of 
preparing (especially during summer 
seasons) for more difficult and exacting 
professional assignments. Nor are these 
returns from the professional field lim- 
ited to the actors alone. The Masquers of 
Amherst College, for example, report the 
return of one of their playwrights, the 
author of a season’s best seller, who likes 
the opportunity a college production 
offers for watching his script come to life 
in rehearsal. When actors and play- 
wrights return from professional fields 
to the college training ground there fol- 
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THOMAS JOB’S Uncle Harry will 
build a double bridge from uni- 
versity theatre to summer theatre, 
from summer theatre to Broadway, 
if current plans mature. The play, 
first tested at Yale, is due for a try- 
out under Alexander Dean of the 
Yale theatre faculty at the South 
Shore Playhouse, Cohasset, in July, 
with the hope of coming to New 
York in the autumn under the pro- 
duction banner of Cheryl Crawford. 
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The signet of Longford Productions, Gate 
Theatre, Dublin, of which the Earl of 
Long ford, manager (and also director and 
chairman, Dublin Gate Theatre Co., Ltd.), 
says, ‘Our aim is to provide Dublin with 
@ modern, non-commercial repertory the- 
atre in touch with the latest theatrical 
developments and presenting the best drama 
of all ages and nations.’ 
2 

SHAW plays seem to thrive and to 
bloom without regard to season. The 
Malvern Festival lists Saint Foan 
with Elisabeth Bergner as an August 
production, and Shaw’s latest play, 
Geneva, if it is completed in time for 
performance at the Festival. 
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A STORY too perfect not to be true 
is told by S. J. Woolf (The New York 
Times) in an article about Bill 
Robinson. It is Robinson’s account 
of the way he conceived his famous 
stair-dance: ‘I first dreamt that 
dance. I thought I was being made 
a lord by the King of England and 
he was standing at the head of a 
flight of stairs and I had to walk up 
to get my crown and I didn’t like 
the idea of just walking up steps 
before the King, so I thought I’d 
dance up.’ 


e 
THE Coriolanus with which the Old 
Vic, in London, ended its season was 
conventional, although the set was 
a single unit and the toga was dis- 
carded for costumes in a free neo- 
classic style. Lewis Casson as di- 
rector had to deal with poor crowd 
material, both on the aristocratic 
and plebeian side. Sybil Thorndike 
played Volumnia, and Laurence 
Olivier Coriolanus — a portrait of 
special distinction and vitality. 

e 
THE Ballets Jooss, on their pro- 
vocative theory that their ballets 
are danced dramas, have challenged 
the Old Vic audience with The Green 
Table, regardless of the division 
whereby this theatre confines itself 
to drama and Sadlers Wells to 
opera and ballet. Actually South 
London is glad of the opportunity 
to change its dramatic bill. 

& 
THE second Canterbury Festival 
play to reach the London stage is 
The Zeal of Thy House by Dorothy 
L. Sayers. It makes no special pre- 
tensions to be poetic drama (though 
it is written in verse and prose), and 
tells simply and with humor the tale 
of William of Sens, the architect, 
and a mediaeval patroness. The 
Chorus is angelic, in the conven- 
tional style of the English nativity. 
But being sincere and direct the play 
has made an impression of its own. 
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lows something of the unity and perman- 
ence existing in an established theatre. 


— Theatre Library Association is 
one of the year’s new and valuable 
organizations. It was founded at a meet- 
ing of leading theatre librarians held in 
1937 at the New York Public Library 
under the auspices of the American 
Library Association. Its aim is not only 
the obvious one of stimulating the uses 
and resources of theatre collections in 
public, private and university libraries 
and of developing the techniques for 
handling this material (so difficult on 
account of its largely fugitive character) 
but also the creation of a closer and more 
workable relationship between the active 
theatres and the progressive libraries. 
George Freedley, in charge of the Thea- 
tre Collection at the New York Public 
Library, is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. The organization includes 
leading American and European libra- 
rians and theatre people. Its spring meet- 
ings were held in New York on May 27, 
and in Kansas City on June 15. 


THE awards in the Dominion Drama 
Festival, held in Winnipeg this year 
(Barrett Clark, Adjudicator), were as 
follows: The Bessborough Trophy to the 
Beaux Arts Society of Victoria in Noel 
Coward’s Hands Across the Sea; the 
award for the best English play to the 
Toronto Masquers for The Guardsman, 
and for the best French play to the Cercle 
Moliére of Winnipeg for a French version 
of Cradle Song. Frank Rostance and 
Mme. Boutal, who played the leads in 
the last two, won the acting awards. 











The University of Hawaii Theatre Guild directed by Arthur E. Wyman pre- 
sents its Chinese student players in Percy MacKaye’s 4 Thousand Years Ago. 








Wells College of Aurora, New York, offers Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex with clas- 
sical dignity as its May Day drama under the supervision of Eleanor Luse. 








TWO PRODUCTIONS OF 


W ootten-Moulton 


The Carolina Playmakers appropriately chose Paul Green’s ‘symphonic 
drama’ to initiate their twentieth season. Elaborately produced by Samuel 
Selden, the play contrasted with The Last of the Lowries, an early Green 
work they gave on their first improvised stage at Chapel Hill high school. 





JOHNNY JOHNSON 


Jordan Photo 





The Washington D. C. Civic Theatre, mindful that Johnny Fohnson is sub- 
titled ‘a biogr aphy of a common man’, staged the play with inexpensive sets 
and an organ accompaniment. F. Costes Strickland’s direction was largely 
responsible for the ease with which the drama lent itself to limited means. 





PLAYS OF THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Roadside, a pioneer drama by Lynn Riggs, appeared this year in the reper- 
tory of the University of Oregon Theatre, which Ottilie T. Sey bolt conducts. 
Winterset recently brought attention to dramatic activities at Tufts College, 


the direction of Marston Balch and the stage designs by Donald Woods. 
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More Fields to Conquer 


Fifteen Years of the Tributary Theatre 


BY ROSAMOND GILDER 


_ Fort Hays and Tonkawa, from Amherst and Carolina, from 
the plains of Iowa and the mountains of Colorado, from Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Antioch, from Oregon, Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, from all the towns and cities and states of the Union 
flow the multitudinous currents that make up, not The River of Pare 
Lorentz’s chant, but the main stream of the American Theatre, that 
theatre which is playwright, actor, technician, dancer, musician, 
artist and audience in one — that theatre which is the vital life of the 
people taking on dramatic form and substance. 

For fifteen years the Tributary issue of THEATRE ARTS has marked 
‘ the rising tide of non-professional contribution to the American scene. 
From season to season it has recorded, encouraged, praised, exhorted, 
admonished through the words and in the name of the leaders in the 
field. Each year, and particularly this anniversary year, the July 
number has offered an opportunity not only for stock-taking but also 
for charting the course ahead. Conservation which in its broadest 
sense is the preservation, control and development of natural re- 
sources is needed in the theatre as it is needed elsewhere. It is well, 
therefore, to stop from time to time and ask: In all honesty what has 
the Tributary Theatre really contributed to the American scene? What 
enrichment has it brought to the present? Whither is it bound? 

Behind the Tributary Theatre today lie three major accomplish- 
ments, each stemming from a different impulse which makes for thea- 
tre, each leading to the conquest of a different field. The first came 
from the artist, the second from the citizen, the third from the teacher. 
Today it is their meeting, their fusion in a new sense of communal life 
which points the future path. 

It was the artists, inspired by the experimental work in Europe, 
who in the years just after the war led what has since been called ‘the 
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new movement in the theatre’. The very names of the first ‘little 
theatres’ expressed the impulse which brought them into being. They 
were known as art, experimental, laboratory, playwrights’, players’, 
theatres. Their accomplishment is already ancient history, their 
‘young talents’ the undisputed leaders of a later day. The story is too 
familiar to need repeating, but it is good to remember that it was in the 
littlest of little theatres that Eugene O’Neill, Robert Edmond Jones, 
Aline Bernstein, Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson made their first 
flights; that the Provincetown not only gave the American theatre its 
greatest playwright, but also showed Broadway a new vision of what 
the theatre could be; that the Washington Square Players (later the 
Theatre Guild) opened the treasury of Europe to American playgoers 
and proved that art could pay; that the Neighborhood Playhouse 
demonstrated in actual practice what the theorists meant when they 
talked of the theatre as a union of all the arts. All this and more the 
American scene owes to the artists’ insurgent theatre. 

The second field the little theatre entered — and conquered — 
was the community. An impulse as strong as that which drove the 
artist into the theatre and made him recreate it more nearly to his 
heart’s desire, stimulated the organization of a large number of civic 
theatres. The objective here was not so much the creation of new 
forms, as the satisfaction of a desire of people living outside the pro- 
ducing centres to see and hear the best the world of the theatre could 
offer, a desire which the professional theatre had ceased to satisfy. 
The breakdown of the road and the disappearance of the professional 
stock companies which had at one time provided theatre in quantity, 
if not always of the highest quality, to the country at large, had re- 
sulted in an almost complete dearth of stage shows outside one or two 
large cities. The Dallas Little Theatre, the Cleveland Play House, the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, the Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré 
in New Orleans, — their titles and those of their fellows indicate their 
function, and their honorable history is on record in many pages of 
THEATRE ARTS. This civic impulse led to the development of a special 
technique in theatre planning: the establishment of boards of direc- 
tors to raise money; the building of audiences by subscription cam- 
paigns; the cooperation of city and town authorities in planning, 
building and running theatres as part of the community picture. The 
artist functioned in these theatres as in his own more exclusively 
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The Lost Colony by Paul Green will be staged again this summer by Samuel 
Selden on Roanoke Island with Carolina Play makers, FTP and local actors. 
This Proud Pilgrimage, directed by V alentine Windt at the Univ ersity of 
Michigan, was written by Norman Rosten, a student, around a labor dispute. 








The Petrified Forest won local box-office and critical favor for the South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University players supervised by Dorothy Magnus. 
A Happy Fourney to Trenton and Camden, an experimental drama by Thorn- 
ton Wilder, was presented at Dartmouth with Warner Bentley directing. 





Safier Studio 
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‘art’ or ‘experimental’ set-ups, but the citizen was as important, often 
a more important element, and all of them have their individual char- 
acteristics. Their relationship to their communities, their financial 
structure and major preoccupations vary as greatly as their geo- 
graphic location and the size and wealth of the towns and cities in 
which they operate. Some are the work of a leader whose personality 
and ideals give them their flavor: like Jasper Deeter’s Hedgerow, a 
repertory theatre based on the actor and the play. Others have de- 
veloped into theatre centres with a school and summer schedule added 
to the winter program, like Pasadena under its founder Gilmor Brown. 
A few, such as the Play House at Cleveland with Frederic McConnell 
at its head, have developed active theatre centres with varied produc- 
tion programs. All of them have sent many talented young people into 
the professional field. 

The third terrain invaded — and this one formidably buttressed 
against the theatre and all its attendant arts and activities — was 
that of education. The doors of learning had been barred to the theatre 
in puritan America until George Pierce Baker, urbane, learned but 
consumed with an insatiable theatrical fire, threw them open and set 
up at Harvard, in the very heart of scholarship and decorum, the now 
famous 47 Workshop. It takes three pages of closely written names in 
the July 1933 issue of THEATRE ARTS to indicate the contributions of 
Professor Baker’s Harvard and Yale courses to the American theatre 
on and off Broadway. 

Since Professor Baker’s vision and initiative made the theatre a 
safe companion for the other arts within the halls of learning, the col- 
lege, university and even the high school theatres have become vital 
factors in the American scene. Like the art theatre, they are training 
grounds for playwrights, directors, actors, technicians. Like the civic 
theatre, they reach an audience avid for the living stage of which it has 
been deprived, but they have one outstanding advantage over these 
other types — financial stability. Though eternally operating on a 
budget too little for its needs, the university theatre has at least some 
budget, and, in the teaching staff of the drama department of which 
it is a part, there are paid directors who can work on a long range 
program and are not entirely subject to box-office control. 

Economic, social and spiritual factors have all led to the phe- 
nomenal growth of the college and university drama and theatre de- 
partments. Even a summary of the facts and statistics relative to 
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what is being taught today in drama, playwriting, designing, technical 
and acting courses would fill a volume, and still another might well be 
devoted to a critical appraisal of methods and results. Some indication 
of this growth can be caught by turning the pages of THEATRE ARTs. It 
is striking, for instance, to discover that there were twice as many 
community and art theatres as there were university theatres re- 
corded in the first Tributary Theatre issue in 1924. Today the relative 
proportions are reversed showing three times as many university and 
college theatres as there are art and civic theatres put together. Inci- 
dentally, the total number of organizations submitting material to 
this fifteenth anniversary number has increased six hundred percent 
since the inception of the Tributary Theatre Yearbooks. 

A new type of activity, and one entirely in line with theatrical tra- 
dition is the emergence in the years of the Great Depression, of a few, a 
very few, genuine workers’ theatres. The theatre as a weapon of socio- 
political propaganda is as old as Aeschylus and Aristophanes and since 
new ideas are always in their very nature disruptive, the theatre of 
revolt, whether artistic, social or political, must begin on the periphery 
of the established order. The theatre industry is not concerned with it 
until the ideas involved have a wide enough acceptance to make their 
exploitation good business. In America the pioneer work in introducing 
and popularizing plays of ‘social significance’ can again be laid at the 
doors of the early little theatres: the Provincetown with O’Neill’s early 
plays; the Theatre Guild bringing Shaw, Toller, Capek, Kaiser, Wer- 
fel within taxi distance of Broadway. 

New groups of socially-minded playwrights, actors and producers 
came into being on the heels of the pioneers, at first as subsidized, non- 
commercial undertakings, but later as genuine professional theatre 
units, among them the Theatre Union, the Group Theatre, the Actors’ 
Repertory, the Mercury. The play of ‘social significance’ has now 
become a more or less commercial article, as fully accepted along 
Broadway as O’Neill’s once pioneering drama, as Robert Edmond 
Jones’ once radical innovations in scene design. 

The true workers’ theatre, the theatre made by and for the workers 
themselves, is still in its infancy. The New Theatre League with its 
affiliates furthers and assists groups of workers in factories, mines and 
construction camps to find their own modes of expression, their own 
materials and themes, in a theatre which should be the vehicle of their 
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ideals, their dreams and their fun. In New York, one group, the La- 
bor Stage, which has been in operation for several years as part of the 

eneral cultural and educational program of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, has burst into the headlines and contributed 
the liveliest revue to the current professional theatrical season. 

The place of the W.P.A. Federal Theatre in the non-professional 
scheme of things is, at the moment, difficult to analyze. Officially it 
has no relation to the amateur stage since it is a relief project, set up 
for professional theatre workers. Actually and inevitably, especially 
outside of New York, it has many elements in common with the 
Tributary Theatre, sharing in theory the ideals of the community and 
experimental groups and looking forward either to continued govern- 
ment support.on a permanent basis or to local backing for special 
units. Its objectives, problems, methods of organization, financing and 
control, as well as the wide range of its activities, set it apart from any 
other type of theatre. Today its aspirations and its claims are on the 
record but its permanent contribution to the American scene cannot 
yet be judged. It has, however, proved once again, and on a huge 
scale, that there is a genuine interest in, and appetite for, the spoken 
drama if it can be obtained at reasonably low prices. The only solu- 
tion so far offered as to how in the future a ‘fifty-cent top’ can be 
made to balance costs of production and operation is the magic pan- 
acea of government subsidy. 

In the meantime the Tributary Theatre is working out more im- 
mediate solutions. Twenty-five years of experiment and experience lie 
behind it. The art, civic and university theatres have won their un- 
disputed position in town and campus; and the workers’ theatre, 
pioneering in new fields, has already registered its first solid gains. 
Today the Tributary Theatre moves forward into a new and larger 
field — that of cooperative communal effort. 

Theatre is in itself an ‘adventure in cooperation’ —a meeting 
ground of the arts. At first, proud of its new importance, the college 
theatre fought and won autonomy, but once that battle was gained, 
the next step was to learn to work in harmony with other departments. 
‘Much persuasive argument and cautious planning were needed’, Val- 
entine Windt wrote in THEATRE ARTS, July 1935, concerning his ex- 
periment in bringing the Department of Drama, the School of Music, 
the Department of Physical Education, the Choral Union and the 
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University Orchestra together, ‘but it has made possible the extension 
of the study of theatre art in these several branches and a richer cur- 
riculum is now available for students. . . . Further,’ he added, 
‘audiences turned out for these cooperative productions in larger 
numbers than ever before in the history of dramatics on the campus. 
Student and faculty soar high in their dreams for future accomplish- 
ment.’ 

Extending cooperation beyond the academic pale, neighboring col- 
leges and schools now join forces to complete their casts and enlarge 
the scope of their productions, while town and gown come together to 
stage all kinds of productions from straight plays to community pag- 
eants on a monumental scale. In certain localities, such as Cleveland, 
the civic theatre and the university work out their problems to- 
gether, the theatre serving as a clinic where students can see produc- 
tion methods in operation, and can learn the rudiments of their trade 
by practical experience, while in many smaller communities the col- 
lege theatre is actually the civic theatre. 

Finally the theatres which are part of the state educational system 
either in high schools, colleges or universities have certain definite 
obligations and responsibilities which have led to wide-spread activity 
and to innumerable forms of individual and local cooperation, espe- 
cially in rural communities. Arvold’s Little Country Theatre in the 
North Dakota Agricultural College with its headquarters at Fargo and 
its state-wide program; Cornell’s work in upper New York; the wide- 
flung services of post-graduate schools and extension courses such as 
those of the Universities of Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana; 
the University of North Carolina’s extensive and long-continued work 
in remote mountain communities — all these are forms of community 
service varying in kind and in degree of usefulness, but all definitely a 
part of the Tributary Theatre’s contribution to living as well as to the 
theatre. While battles rage in print and committee rooms over the 
moot question of government-supported drama, these college theatres 
are in actual fact, and without benefit of drums and trumpets, state 
theatres, supported by the people through their taxes and able to point 
to a long history of useful and creative work. 

These varied adventures in cooperation have brought the Tribu- 
tary Theatre face to face with its present opportunity — and chal- 
lenge. It has conquered the artist, the citizen, the educator. It has 
proved its social as well as its aesthetic validity. Can it now become 
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Vassar presents Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
with John Houseman directing and Martin Fallon as technical supervisor. 





Whittier College of California transforms the story of Sister Beatrice into 
a drama of stylized dance and pantomime as unusual as the legend itself. 














Edwin Duerr produces King Richard II] at the University ot California. 





SHAKESPEARE ON THE WEST COAST. 


Charles Bell 





Sophie Rosenstein directs Twelfth Night at the University of Washington. 
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the centre of a re-united group including all the arts? Can it develop, 
nourish and enrich the spiritual heritage of the average man? Can it 
reach ever more widely and deeply into the life of the nation? 

The challenge is immediate — the opportunity enormous. Al- 
ready, with that drive toward externalization, that passion for the 
outward visible sign so characteristically American, steel, stone and 
concrete are proclaiming the reality of the newly established union of 
the arts. The Wisconsin Theatre project described in this number is an 
outstanding example of buildings now coming into existence all over 
the country. Whether they are erected on campus or Main Street, these 
new Community Art Centres have many, if not all, of the following 
features: a large auditorium for music, dance, lectures, town halls, 
students’ meetings and spectacular theatrical productions; a smaller 
theatre, or a method of adapting the large auditorium to normal the- 
atre uses (as in the Wisconsin and Dartmouth projects) for local plays 
or visiting professional companies; a small experimental or laboratory 
theatre; an art gallery; a permanent exhibition hall; a library; radio, 
movie and sound-recording laboratories and equipment; and, of 
course, rehearsal, workshop, lecture and administration rooms. 

Here under one roof art, citizenship and education meet, work and 
play together. Here specialization is broadened by participation: the 
artist works side by side with his fellow in other fields, and the audi- 
ence, which in America has also tended to specialize — to be a music, 
theatre, movie, book or picture-loving audience, often to the exclusion 
of other interests — learns by constant contact and experience to en- 
joy all the allied arts. Here the theatre by its natural relationship of 
stage and auditorium, artistic presentation and audience response, 
inevitably becomes the focal point of the new structure, and will, if 
leadership is granted it, assume its preordained role as dynamic centre 
of a new communal life. 


Signet of Wheaton College 
at Norton, Massachusetts, 
which has inaugurated an 
architectural competition for 
a centre to serve art, dance, 
drama and music jointly. 
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The Playhouse, Liverpool 


The Story of a Successful Theatre 


ASHLEY DUKES 


EARLY all the independent or stock theatres of the British provin- 
N cial cities are called ‘Reps’, though in practice none of them are 
run on the repertory system. They produce plays for runs of one to 
three or four weeks, according to the size of their available audience; 
and it is therefore not surprising to find that their standards and repu- 
tations vary directly with the number of performances they are able 
to offer each play. With the possible exception of the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre, which in Terence Gray’s time achieved a distinction 
of its own, the weekly ‘Reps’ that present a different work every 
Monday evening have set themselves a hopeless task. They have done 
little either for English drama or stagecraft, and their chief claim to 
survival is that they offer a practice-ground for young players. The 
few theatres capable of fortnightly runs offer some respite from the 
mechanical round of over-production of drama and under-rehearsal; 
but the established aristocrat of the group and the envy of them all is 
the Liverpool Playhouse, which busies itself with one play at a time, 
producing every three or four weeks, and commands a faithful follow- 
ing so that season after season it pays its way. 

Liverpool is naturally proud that such a position should have been 
reached by a theatre under the patronage of a group of its own citi- 
zens, not a directly subsidized theatre like Miss Horniman’s Gaiety in 
Manchester or Sir Barry Jackson’s Repertory Theatre in Birmingham. 
But actually its foundation was one more proof that English trade and 
industry can foster art with a will. New groups of patrons have taken 
the place of the old individual landowners and noblemen. Rich in- 
dustrialists have given up buying the monstrous Academy pictures 
which hung in Victorian days on their dining-room walls until they 
were eventually presented to an embarrassed Municipal Art Gallery. 
Their taste is better, their interests are wider. And having local pride, 
they are not going to sit still and see their home town outdone by an- 
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other in a matter like the building or endowment of a theatre. So al- 
though Liverpool owes its Playhouse to a considerable number of men 
in the export and shipping trades, with a sprinkling of the professions, 
the fact of intelligent patronage remains. The new commercial and 
shareholding class does its duty by the community. 

The Liverpool enterprise began in 1911 with an experimental sea- 
son directed by Miss Darragh and Basil Dean, the latter then a young 
man of twenty-two. Galsworthy’s Strife was the opening play, and 
Masefield, Sudermann, Barrie and St. John Hankin were the other 
dramatists represented. The season made a substantial profit, which 
encouraged the immediate promotion of a repertory scheme. The 
derelict Star Theatre, a melodrama house in Williamson Square, close 
to the commercial centre of the city, came into the market. The 
square itself had old dramatic associations, for a Theatre Royal had 
once stood in it. The Star was not the sort of building to please Pro- 
fessor C. H. Reilly of the Chair of Architecture, one of the original 
board of directors; but its Victorian-Turkish interior was more than 
superficially transformed before its opening in November 1911 as the 
third Repertory Theatre in the British Isles, the others being at this 
time Manchester and Glasgow. 

Among the directors were men who could have bought the theatre 
several times over; but it says much for their acumen that having 
bought it, they resold it to several hundred stockholders of the general 
public (including themselves) by the formation of a public company. 
The largest subscription for stock being two hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the greater number of individual holdings being of one pound, an 
interested audience in the practical sense was immediately created. 
This broad basis of the Playhouse ownership may have played the 
chief part in maintaining it through twenty-seven years. But the origi- 
nal rate of subscription for stock was slow; and the larger patrons soon 
had an opportunity, which most of them must have foreseen, of be- 
coming guarantors. At the opening only half the purchase price of the 
theatre had been subscribed, and the bills for reconstruction were 
beginning to come in. Financial difficulties were normal throughout 
the first few years — that is to say continuous. The artistic policy had 
to be correspondingly prudent. The box-office prospect did not over- 
rule every other consideration, but it had to be considered because of 
the high number of the theatre’s owners among the buyers of seats. 

In the years before the War Basil Dean was director and staged the 
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plays; George Harris was designer; Alec Rea and Ronald Jeans were 
among the members of the Board; and many artists afterwards famous 
on the London stage were either members of the regular company or 
guest players. The choice of plays was catholic but on the whole dis- 
tinguished; had Charles Frohman’s repertory in London chosen so 
well in 1911, it might have endured longer. Many light comedies and 
even plays of poetic appeal offset the works of the ‘Manchester 
school’, still being produced by Miss Horniman’s stage. At this time 
the bill was being changed weekly, and players like Estelle Winwood, 
Lawrence Hanray and Wilfred Shine, appearing in every play, were 
qualifying as old hands of repertory. But the name of repertory itself 
was no longer new, and was in practice beginning to prove itself un- 
popular. Apart from established dramatists like Shaw and his succes- 
sors Barker and Galsworthy, all of them metropolitan writers, the 
English theatre had produced no talents comparable to that, say, of 
Synge. The dramatists of the new provincial movement were drab 
and matter-of-fact. Liverpool had already in 1914 to choose what has 
since become its evident destiny — to be a producing stage independ- 
ent of London, but with the aims of an intelligent West End manage- 
ment. By reason of its independence the theatre could still appeal to 
civic pride; but the thought of being as personal to Liverpool or the 
North as the Abbey Theatre to Dublin or Ireland was already put 
aside. 

The city, in effect, was obliged to lead the British repertory move- 
ment in a conservative direction. To raise the standard of playgoing 
taste and to maintain a standard higher than that of most road com- 
panies; to keep alive good modern plays and revive classics; to bring 
out important young talents in acting and direction; these are big 
things to attempt and to achieve. But the theatre attempting and 
achieving them may nevertheless be following an alien and metro- 
politan trend — it may in fact create a little metropolitan stage of its 
own. 

Miss Horniman’s Manchester ‘Rep’ was aware of this danger when 
it sought Lancashire dramatists, and it lost ground because they were 
neither important nor numerous enough to sustain its reputation. 
Liverpool refused to surrender on such an account; and having tradi- 
tions and resources enabling it to give better performances than the 
average touring company, it proceeded to employ them. At the same 
time it accepted the basic necessity of choosing plays that would run 
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for eight consecutive performances without losing money; and in due 
course it made the necessity still more positive by increasing the num- 
ber to more than twenty. 

But this is to anticipate the actual history of the Liverpool enter- 
prise. At the same time when it was called upon to face its first artistic 
crisis, in 1914, it was also threatened with extinction by the War. 
Only the formation of a Commonwealth, with salaries at a minimum 
and players sharing in the risks, enabled the theatre to carry on. It was 
at this time, under Madge McIntosh’s command, that the present 
director William Armstrong joined the company as an actor. The 
event passed almost unnoticed by the public, but it was important to 
him and to Liverpool. For this young Scotsman, a character actor 
with shrewd judgment and a sense of humor, took the measure of the 
city and its theatre and Board of Citizens. He left Liverpool in 1916, 
and was not to return for some years. Bridges Adams (afterwards di- 
rector at Stratford) took control in 1916-17. In the latter year Liver- 
pool decided that ‘repertory’ spelt gloom, and changed the theatre’s 
name to the Playhouse. Under this new title it almost ceased to have 
an independent policy, apart from that of filling the house with what- 
ever former West End success could be found. Financially it prospered, 
but on Bridges Adams’ departure the standards definitely declined. In 
1921 the Board asked Nigel Playfair, then at the height of his success 
with the Lyric Theatre in Hammersmith, to accept the post of stage 
director or producer. Actually they relied on him to declare a new 
policy and carry it through. The experiment failed because Playfair 
had a London stage on his hands and was committed there to theatre 
projects involving music. His original Liverpool scheme for ringing 
changes upon Ibsen, Shakespeare, the eighteenth century and the 
moderns was never realized, though he produced an Arnold Bennett 
play for the first time. The audience during his season failed the 
theatre, which fell into debt and was saved only by its guarantors. 
They themselves were fortunately sure that its only hope was to re- 
store its original aims and to present plays of distinction. William 
Armstrong was sent for, not at first to be managing director but to 
stage all productions. He accepted, and from that date (1922) the his- 
tory of the Playhouse is modestly bound up with his own. 

His first season might easily have been the last of the theatre’s his- 
tory, but he made a good production of Major Barbara and followed 
it up with Lennox Robinson’s The Lost Leader and St. John Ervine’s 
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The Ship. The rest of the plays were mostly cautious revivals, only 
moderately successful; but a recovery had been begun. Armstrong was 
given artistic control, with a seat on the Board, and Maud Carpenter, 
who had been secretary, took over the business management. This was 
in 1923, and today after fifteen years the same partnership of the pro- 
ducing director and woman business manager continues. From time to 
time, as in Monkhouse’s The Conquering Hero, Armstrong himself 
played a part; but he was chiefly developing his success on the di- 
rective side. Susan Glaspell’s [nheritors (1925) and Ervine’s Anthony 
and Anna (1926) followed. The company was now stronger; Hugh 
Williams was with it in 1923-26 and Sebastian Shaw and Robert 
Speaight were members of the 1926-27 group. In 1927 Herbert Lomas 
left after playing leading parts for five years. James Harcourt re- 
mained, to be joined later by Wyndham Goldie and Diana Wynyard; a 
season later Robert Donat and Catherine Lacey came in. Foreign 
plays like The Witch, Dr. Knock and The Unknown Warrior appeared 
in the bill in these years. Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya was done in 1930. 
Plays like The Adding Machine were attempted; but the audience 
plainly declared its preference for modern comedy, and all the more 
experimental work from Armstrong’s coming onwards is sandwiched 
with Lonsdale, Coward, Maugham, Milne, Barrie and Phillpotts. 
The few Shakespearean productions were mostly comedies also, but 
Macbeth had a notable production in 1934. 

The records of still later years (1935-38) show that the mainstay of 
the Playhouse is the intelligent play which has already had an appre- 
ciative London run. Its career must not have been successful enough 
to make it a certain road proposition, like Night Must Fall for in- 
stance, or Journey's End. But Judgment Day or Spring Tide or Parnell 
serve well enough, giving substance to a list that may also include in 
each season one or two first performances of plays on any stage, one or 
two revivals of modern comedies and usually at least one classic. 
As You Like It, rather appropriately to the minds of some patrons of 
the theatre, was produced to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Playhouse in November 1936. 

The Playhouse has no school and takes no premium pupils, but a 
group of students attached to the regular company is drawn upon for 
understudy, walk-on and small-part work. The company proper is 
engaged for the season from September to June, and consists of about 
twenty artists. The less experienced sometimes find their opportunity 
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in one-act plays, which are produced at least five or six times in each 
season. (Liverpool’s evening meal is high tea, and Northern English 
cities in general insist on a longer evening’s entertainment than the 
dining West End of London. Hence the popularity of the ‘curtain- 
raiser’.) The Board of Directors takes an active interest in policy, and 
approves each season’s list of plays. Its members receive no payment 
and regard themselves as trustees for the general body of stockholders 
and the audience of Liverpool. Among them are two founders of the 
theatre, Colonel Sir John Shute and Professor Reilly, who have served 
without intermission from the outset. The audience itself has been 
successively organized in the Playgoers’ Club and Playhouse Circle, 
holding Sunday lectures and other meetings. A system of serial book- 
ing, not at reduced prices but for seats in the same part of the house, 
insures the nucleus of each audience. The total weekly expenses are 
about £500, including production costs and an allowance for mainte- 
nance during the summer vacation. ‘Capacity’ is reckoned at about 
£900 weekly, so that successful plays can make a substantial profit in 
their three weeks of performance. 


Of William Armstrong, the director, Grace Wyndham Goldie has 
written so well in her book The Liverpool Repertory Theatre (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1935) that one passage at least must be quoted here: 
‘To those who do not know him well the degree of his success is a little 
surprising. He seems too temperamental, too impulsive, too amusing 
and inconsequent to be an efficient administrator. On first acquaint- 
ance he may appear volatile, elusive. . . . Greater knowledge will 
show him to have a simplicity which is at continual war with his 
sophistication; to be generous, sensitive, emotional, easily moved by 
beauty and by pathos, easily caught by enthusiasms and by fancies. 
These, you may feel, are qualities which can be associated with the 
temperament of a fine producer. It is less easy to see how they fit one 
who is also responsible for a theatre of which the finances have to be 
watched continually and carefully. But those who work with him 
realize that perhaps the most fundamental quality of his character is 
his Scottish caution. His enthusiasms are real: his emotions are gen- 
uine: but in action they are continually checked by his surprising 
realism and common sense. . . . He works from a combination of 
flair and practical experience.’ It is under such control, that of a born 
theatre man, that the Playhouse goes on year after year. 
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Dance in the College and 
on the Road 


GEORGE W. BEISWANGER 


EW YORK City is the dominant centre of the American dance 
N today; but the roots of that dance lie deep in the interior, and 
its regional fruits are increasingly important. With few exceptions, 
the New York dancers are transplantations: Graham from Pittsburgh, 
Weidman from Lincoln, Humphrey from Oak Park; all of them toured 
the tank-towns with the Denishawns before they settled in the city. 
Holm is Wigman transformed by the Rockies and the Coast; Kreutz- 
berg has taught more dance classes in the Mississippi valley than 
along the Hudson River. Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn belong to 
the Middle West, as do Margaret H’Doubler and Martha Hill. In 
short, the feet of the American dance are in the grass-roots country; 
its artists are frontier-born, and they have brought the frontier with 
them to the great city. 

While no place outside of New York could have furnished refuge 
and sustenance for the dance in its days of struggle and rebirth, the 
story of the present movement is increasingly the story of the building 
of a great interior audience which is resurrecting ‘the road’ for the 
dance. This year practically every major dance company has com- 
pleted continental tours. Not only have the chief regional centres been 
visited, but places that are hardly known outside of their own states. 
All told, over three hundred places from Maine to California have 
welcomed the modern dance with enthusiastic and remarkably well- 
informed audiences. 

Possibly fifty percent of the performances have been given in 
school auditoriums, but in practically every case the moving power 
behind the event, constituting the guarantee group and the vital 
nucleus of the audience, was one or more dance groups connected with 
some local university or college. It is especially significant that as late 
as a year ago, the proportion of school-held performances ran as high 
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as seventy-five percent. In short, for the first time since the new dance 
has taken to the road, the audience for the dance has grown certain 
enough to attract the commercial sponsor and to elicit newspaper at- 
tention sufficiently sympathetic and well-informed to make the 
venture profitable. 

It is not too much to say that this emergence of a stable audience 
for the modern dance is the work of college and university teachers 
of the dance, seconded by cooperating directors of physical education 
departments, and abetted by campus faculties in the arts. The story 
of the cultural roots of this interest — the transformation of old-line 
gymnastics into an adult philosophy of physical education looking 
towards the dance as its culminating form of expression — cannot be 
told here. Suffice it to say that when, in the late twenties, the leaders 
of the new dance were emerging from their lofts near Washington 
Square, they were met by teachers of the dance who came to recognize 
in what they saw the fulfilment of their aim as physical educators. 

A good many of these teachers had been brought up on the ballet. 
Some had studied with the Denishawns; some had felt the impress of 
the ‘natural dance’ movement sponsored by Teachers College, or 
had been members of Orchesis at the University of Wisconsin; some 
had witnessed the German recrudescence under Von Laban and his 
pupils. Thus prepared, these teachers went to work in the studios of 
Graham, Humphrey and Weidman, or in the school of Hanya Holm. 
Soon they were transmuting the vocabulary of these artists into 
techniques suitable for college students and translating their art 
motives into educationally significant terms. When they returned to 
their dance classes, they began to teach in the new medium, to give 
programs with their groups, and to invite the New York artists to 
their campuses for lessons and public performances. In a short time, 
the physical education profession found itself sponsor of a new art. 

Much of the mechanism for this development already existed in 
local departments and in the district and national organizations. 
Dance was an established part of the curriculum; extra-curricular 
groups already existed for the purpose of giving public performances. 
In the late twenties, dance groups were performing at regional con- 
ventions, or were combining for a period of instruction under some 
recognized teacher in the field. It was but a short step from this to 
the organization of an autonomous Dance Section of the national 
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association in 1931, the introduction of dance symposia at district and 
national meetings, and the pre-convention dance session which de- 
voted one or two entire days to the dance. 

The development of a continental audience for the American dance 
has been the result of the infusion of this mechanism with new life. 
Too lengthy to recount here, the typical pattern of events alone can 
be sketched which served to bring an individual community within 
the body of a national dance audience. At the centre is a teacher of 
dance who has established some significant contact with the new 
movement. She and her local dance group, with ‘one piano and one 
tom-tom’ (as a teacher put it), begin work in a garret or a third floor 
back. Soon an informal program is given before an invited group of 
students and faculty. Later comes a public performance which at- 
tracts a small, bewildered but strangely stirred audience. The same 
season, the group may collaborate with the dramatics department on 
the choreography of a Greek or Shakespearean play, arrange the 
dancing in an operetta, or appear with the glee club in a joint program. 

In the meantime, the dance instructor will have gathered her group 
into a bus and driven seventy-five miles to attend a modern dance 
program. This will be the first time most of them have seen the ‘real 
article’; but they have studied the artist in class and are not totally 
surprised. A little later, the group will be invited to join with other 
nearby college groups in a dance symposium, or will be asked to 
present its work before a state or regional convention. By this time, 
the campus is ready for the first appearance of a modern dance artist 
or group. Perhaps the artist is en route, with a vacant date on the 
schedule, and can be persuaded to come for a figure which the admin- 
istrative higher-ups are willing to risk. Publicity is slow; the local 
newspapers are indifferent. But the college paper comes across hand- 
somely; the faculty support the event; dance groups from the outside 
buy quotas of tickets and the rest somehow get sold. Next day, the 
program is the campus topic of conversation; and even though a 
portion of the audience condemns the performance roundly, the very 
violence of the reaction insures a larger and more intelligent audience 
when the next artist appears. 

With these programs, the dance group and their friends have the 
opportunity to come into personal contact with the performing artists 
through informal meetings and discussion groups. In many instances, 
the dance group has the privilege of a lesson with the visiting artist, 
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who may return a year or so later for a week of instructional work. 
Shortly, the group is mature enough to send a student for a summer of 
work at Bennington; she returns in the fall to revitalize the group; 
programs gain in substance and finish. Meanwhile the local audience 
grows in size, understanding and genuine warmth of reception; dance 
programs are looked forward to as the exciting events of the campus; 
newspaper comments begin to be intelligent and discriminatingly 
favorable; the dance has arrived. 

By this time, the cooperation of the dance group with the other 
arts on the campus has broadened its base. The accompanist for the 
group comes from the music department which sees in her work a 
practical outlet for the courses in composition; the dance group mean- 
while has cooperated with the orchestra in presenting some sym- 
phonic-choreographic work. From responsibility for programs and 
posters, the fine arts department moves to the use of dancers as 
models, finding in dance movement genuine material for modern 
techniques. The continued association with dance has revealed to the 
director of the college theatre the value of specialized training in 
movement, and he requests a special class for his major students. At 
the same time, men on the campus begin to ask for the privilege of 
enrolling in dance classes or for their own dance group. 

In addition, the unusual approach of the dance group to the values 
of group expression has enlisted the interest of departments as far 
afield as psychology, sociology and philosophy, with the dean of 
women attesting to its value for unadjusted students. Many of the 
performances of visiting artists have been in the form of lecture-dem- 
onstrations in which the artist himself uses the common medium of 
language to suggest the direction in which genuine understanding and 
enjoyment of the new art are to be found. Lectures and discussion 
on the dance have contributed their share in audience-education, in 
the molding of a stable dance audience. 

Behind this local pattern of events in a majority of instances 
stands the Bennington Summer School of the Dance, without doubt 
the major factor in the growth of the continental audience. For over 
four hundred teachers of the dance it has served not only to round 
out that intimate association of teacher and practising artist which 
brought physical education and the modern dance together in the 
first place, but to present the dance as an integrated art movement. 
Through its students, the channel from professional artist to the local 
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community and back again to the dance as an American art was 
direct. Furthermore, its impact upon the nature and content of the 
programs of local dance groups has been of incalculable importance, 
with the inevitable repercussion upon the taste of the local audience. 
By giving to these groups the sense of definite, clear-cut dance forms, 
filled with twentieth-century content and thoroughly animated by 
integrity, stage presence and communicative purpose, by thus raising 
the standards of the local dance — in intent, if not in execution, and 
that was the important thing — to the same qualitative level as that 
of the professional artist, Bennington made it increasingly possible 
for dancer and loca] audience to meet on common ground. 

While the role of Bennington in building the interior audience has 
been paramount, the story is not complete without some reference to 
other important regional centres throughout the country. The most 
solidly established of these is the San Francisco Bay group, a closely- 
knit organization of seven colleges and universities whose activities 
have come to permeate the artistic life of the whole area. Chicago 
with its Dance League, its maturing professional artists and the be- 
ginnings of professional dance groups, and Detroit with its extension 
of the modern dance downwards into the public schools and its role 
in organizing the Michigan Dance Council, are strategic within their 
respective regions. Boston, Washington D. C., Cleveland, Seattle and 
Los Angeles might also be mentioned. 

To a large extent this regional development stems from the activ- 
ities of local dance groups as they extended beyond the walls of college 
or university into the Jay community. Anyone who examines the 
schedules of these groups over a period of years is impressed by the 
variety of extra-mural audiences before which they have performed: 
local high schools and churches, fraternal organizations, museums 
and institutes of art, Little Theatre organizations, symphony groups, 
Y.W.C.A.’s, girl reserves and girl scouts, 4H clubs, hospital benefits, 
neighborhood houses, athletic clubs, state music associations, teachers’ 
institutes, alumnae groups and the whole roster of women’s organiza- 
tions. The impact of these programs on the lay audience is obvious. 

In addition, these centres, beginning in some places with voluntary 
classes for children or for teachers in the local public schools, and aided 
by dance programs for school audiences, have been largely responsible 
for the growing extension of the modern dance downward into the 
public school system. College-trained teachers of the dance are locat- 
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ing in the public schools, and in turn are beginning to send students 
back to the college who have already had foundation work in the 
new art. Here are the beginnings of the next generation of dancers. 
As long as the teaching remained confined to college walls, one might 
well be skeptical of the future of the dance, for college theatre groups 
have been none too prolific in a similar respect. In those regions which 
are extending the dance into the grades and also, as with the recently- 
formed Berkeley Choreographic Group, are providing post-graduate 
outlets for the dancer, the movement begins to feel permanent. 

A centre for summer activity comparable to Bennington has not 
yet developed elsewhere, but Mills in California and Greeley in 
Colorado seem about to supply this lack. The summer programs at 
these two places this year will have the advantage of the presence of 
Progressive Education Workshop groups. The Progressive Education 
people early recognized a kinship of interest and aim with the modern 
dance. There has been no important district or national meeting since 
1935 without some significant attention to the art. Members of the 
association have effected many important educational alliances for 
the dance and increasingly constitute an active portion of its audience. 

In conclusion, it needs to be said that the interior audience is a 
demanding responsibility; the writer, for one, is not entirely sure that 
present dancers and dance groups, taken as a whole, are ready to 
shoulder it. Soon the period of audience-training will be largely fin- 
ished; the lecture-demonstration will be out-moded. Its place will 
have to be taken by well-sustained programs, renewed from year to 
year as dancers return to the same audiences. Ultimately, this demand 
of a nation for its own dance must be met by professional schools fur- 
nishing continuous training and a growing tradition for the art. 

The present stage, then, is a transitional one. It has been fortunate 
for the modern dance in its early growth that its principal artists, 
convinced that the chief function of art is communication, have not 
been contemptuous of the task of educating an audience even in the 
abc’s. They have not despised the so-called ‘compromises’ which 
transmute individual inspiration into communal art. Because of this, 
no art within the last two or three centuries has so quickly found its 
rightful audience. If the core of modernism is, as Ludwig Lewisohn 
has said, the desire to decrease the distance between experience and 
art, then this article has provided genuine evidence of the appositeness 
of the dance today to the cultural needs of American life. 
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Longitudinal Section of the Theatre and Arts addition to the Wisconsin Union; Michael M. Hare, project designer; 
Lee Simonson, theatre consultant 


A New Home for the Arts 


A Theatre in the Wisconsin Union 
MICHAEL M. HARE 


HE prospect of writing an article on the new cultural facilities now 
"Whee provided at the University of Wisconsin is particularly 
pleasing because it offers an opportunity to explain a most unusual and 
happy approach to an architectural problem in the theatre. In the past 
universities have generally approached the theatre problem with only 
an academic understanding of the theatre’s relationship to university 
living, or have not bothered to approach the problem at all. This has 
choked off the development of university art centres, and of com- 
munity centres which would be encouraged by their existence. 

Knowing the sad history of university architecture throughout this 
country, we, as planners, were surprised to find that at Madison we 
were expected to solve a living problem based on solid data organized 
by the House Director of the Wisconsin Union, Mr. Porter Butts, over 
a period of years and for this very purpose. 

The existing units of the Union — the centre portion and one wing 
— were built in 1926, and at the present time offer three types of 
facilities — dining, recreational and social — the social facilities tak- 
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THE MAIN 
AUDITORIUM 
OF THE 
THEATRE 
ADDITION 
TO THE 
WISCONSIN 
UNION 


A balcony view of the main auditorium shows the forestage in use. Permanent 
portals stand at each side of the proscenium opening, and the curved forms 
on the side walls were designed for both aesthetic and acoustic effects. 
The three-part stage of the laboratory theatre has the side screens open 
and the entire stage in use. The centre columns also serve as light pylons, 
while the forestage itself is lighted from a spotlight booth placed in the ceiling, 
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ing the form of meetings, lectures, and so forth. Having these facilities, 
it was therefore proposed to round out the usefulness of this student 
gathering place by the addition of a cultural unit so that the complete 
Union building would present students with opportunities for social 
intercourse and activities in all the fields of living not normally 
covered by the academic curriculum. 

As a first step in the design of this project, we cooperated with 
the Union Director in completely diagramming needed facilities with 
their approximate areas, their orientation with relation both to exist- 
ing facilities and to the adjoining lake and streets, their interrela- 
tionship, probable cost, and the demand for their creation as shown 
through the canvassing of student opinion. It soon became apparent 
that two basic architectural solutions would have to be considered. A 
final diagram was made illustrating each of these and taking into ac- 
count the exterior appearance of the building and its relation to the 
masses of the present building. Neither at this time nor at any other 
was any effort made to duplicate the architectural style of the existing 
unit, except for a small balancing wing at the south end; rather, we 
felt that any plan which properly related new facilities to existing 
facilities, to the plot and to student needs, would have a dignity of 
its own which, as long as harmonious materials were used, would make 
it compatible with the existing building. 

One of the two diagrams referred to proposed to place the main en- 
trance to the theatre on the south or principal street side of the 
building, with the stage house, laboratory theatre, shops and the ma- 
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First Floor Plan 


jority of the facilities at the lake end. The second diagram completely 
reversed this scheme so that the main auditorium would be entered 
from the side street near the lake, while the stage house, laboratory 
theatre, shops, and so forth, would be closely related to the existing 
building. These two studies demonstrated to us and to the authorities 
that it was best to abandon any idea of conventional arrangement, 
represented by the first scheme, in favor of the second, as this second 
solution closely integrated all the working units of the theatre with the 
facilities in the old building, while keeping the public reasonably 
separate. It had the additional effect of making the stage house less 
obvious and providing the public with promenades and terraces to- 
wards the lake, and the further opportunity for the development of an 
informal concert stage at the lake end. The advantage of easier park- 
ing which might have appeared to develop from the first scheme proved 
to be negligible, as there was no really adequate parking space 
anywhere in the vicinity. 

The large auditorium is planned to seat 1300 maximum, and is ar- 
ranged for both student and professional dramatic productions, dance, 
music, motion pictures, recitals and lectures. Because of the various 
uses to which this auditorium may be expected to be put, a scheme has 
been worked out so that the capacity of the auditorium is variable. 
One curtain hangs from under the lip of the balcony, shutting off the 
mezzanine, and another curtain hangs at the middle of the balcony. 
The forestage has an elevator and may have seats placed upon it. In 
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Second Floor Plan 





First Mezzanine Floor Plan 


addition, there are three so-called viewing rooms at the rear of the 
mezzanine provided with sound-proof glass partitions. These parti- 
tions may be raised or lowered. The rooms are equipped with loud- 
speakers. Thus it is possible for professors to lecture to groups of stu- 
dents while observing the productions. When these glass partitions are 
lowered, seats may be sold in this portion of the house. When both the 
mezzanine curtain and balcony curtain are in place and no seats are on 
the forestage, the capacity of the house will be only 763, making inti- 
mate productions possible; if forestage seats are in use, 803; if only the 
balcony curtain is in place, the capacity will be 954 seats, not includ- 
ing the forestage; and of course when both curtains are open, the fore- 
stage and viewing room seats in use, the capacity is 1300. There are 
some 50 seats in the viewing rooms. Great care was taken to place the 
curtains in such a way that their position would not destroy the essen- 
tial proportions of the auditorium, or affect the acoustics. It can be 
seen from the longitudinal section that the ceiling of the auditorium 
forms a parabolic curve, which curve, together with the convex curves 
of the walls near the proscenium, was worked out in conference with 
Mr. Charles C. Potwin, acoustical consultant of Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., consultants, so that not only are the best acoustical 
results to be expected, but this acoustical treatment determined the 
main decorative scheme of the auditorium. 

The depth of the stage is 35’, its width 78’, and the grid is 70’ above 
the stage. The width of the stage was necessarily determined by the 
narrow dimension of the lot. The stage shops are directly behind the 
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stage proper and provision is made for a 30’ paint frame. These stage 
shops and storage spaces, which are on the same level as the stage and 
the dressing rooms (air-conditioned), connect vertically by an elevator 
and by two stairways (forming a cross-over) with the stage of the 
laboratory or experimental theatre. 

The problem of this experimental theatre was particularly interest- 
ing as the requirement was to produce a stage plan which would permit 
the greatest adaptability to all uses, granted the limitation of its size. 
The interior form of the small theatre, in particular its ceiling shaped 
like a dish, was entirely determined by lighting and acoustical con- 
siderations. The panels to either side of the free-standing light pylons 
may be removed and the stage so enlarged as practically to surround 
the audience. There is also a small forestage. This arrangement will 
permit informal and mass action using the entire stage, or formalized 
productions on the centre stage using occasional side panels as sup- 
plementary stages. Further, the front third of the seats may be re- 
moved and virtually the entire theatre turned into an orchestral stage 
for rehearsal and broadcasting purposes. On the mezzanine floor above 
are radio rooms which have views of the small stage through double- 
glass partitions. These supplement the present University broadcast- 
ing station, and also serve as viewing rooms for classes and as small 
meeting rooms. 

In the basement of the building are the rehearsal rooms and also 
the recreational unit consisting of bowling alleys, ping-pong rooms 
and the ‘Hoofers’’ unit, the University outing organization. 

On the top floor are the recreational shops. At the present time 
the Union sponsors a program of craft work which will be housed here 
and which later may be developed into a studio for industrial design. 
The arrangement is such that from the lounge and offices this space 
may be easily controlled. Also on the top floor is the Union’s Camera 
Club. The gallery surrounding two sides of the main auditorium serves 
not only as a promenade but as an art gallery with recesses having 
changeable depth for showing traveling exhibits of both painting and 
sculpture. 

The project is being financed primarily by the students them- 
selves, with the help of a Federal loan, and it is our hope that other 
universities and communities having before them an illustration of a 
project which is the result of student demand, will realize that sim- 
ilar centres will fill a real community and university need. 
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Taiping Rebellion, a Chi- 
nese experimental play, 
was produced as a picture 
full of meaningful silhou- 
ettes by the Shanghai Am- 
ateur Dramatics Club, 
which Meng-Fu directed. 





Esther Henderson 


Murder in the Cathedral 
had its weighty cadences 
reinforced with an impres- 
sive set by Ulric Moore in 
Hazel Strayer’s presenta- 
tion at the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College Theatre. 


China Studio 





The Inspector General, 
Gogol’s eternal satire, re- 
ceived a fittingly opulent 
and slightly fantastic back- 
ground in Edward Re- 
veaux’s clever staging at 
the Tucson Little Theatre. 








Autolycus in 4 Winter's Tale The Clown in 4 Winter's Tale 





Murray K. Keve 
Costumes designed by Claude Marks for comic characters in 
productions by the Marlowe Society at Cambridge, England. 
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The Poet in The Birds Two Citizens in Fulins Caesar 











The Canadian ‘Theatre and the 
Irish Exemplar 


JOHN COULTER 


T Is as well to say at once that I speak of the theatre in Canada as 
| a visiting Irishman from London, England. As such I am not an 
unbiased observer, and for reasons which will presently appear I had 
better make this remark the subject of a little preamble. I confess, 
therefore, that my notion of values in the theatre was powerfully 
and permanently affected by years of regular attendance at the Abbey. 
Week by week I sat there, ‘all mouth and eyes’, watching with delight 
and wonder while the life I knew, the dreary secular life of Irish 
parlors and kitchens and farms and pubs, was turned by the Abbey 
playwrights and players into parable, lovely and rich and lively 
dramatic parable. Tragic plays there were, showing the Irish to 
themselves as noble persons of heroic breed; and plays full of extrava- 
gant fun and high spirits, revealing us to our surprised and flattered 
selves as a humorous and witty race; and plays of savage satire or 
irony at which we stared in angry astonishment — Irish mugs in 
Irish mirrors. In short, nearly all the plays I saw were Irish, flowering 
from the soil of Ireland and deeply rooted in it. And I was naive 
enough to assume that the plays of other countries were similarly 
rooted, that they were similarly a means, and a most potent means, 
for the imaginative criticism, portrayal, interpretation of national 
life and character. 

That naive assumption did not survive. I went to London. In 
London I looked with some incredulity or befuddlement at the plays 
in the West End. What shocked me was the spectacle of a theatre 
doing supremely well what seemed to me supremely not worth doing. 
I thought of it as a theatre which had lost touch with life and reality, 
or which made false whatever touch it had for the sake of a flashy 
theatrical artifice reflecting the improbable manners and doings of 
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worthless creatures without roots in any soil. There were, of course, 
many exceptions; but that sort of play seemed to me to rule the West 
End stage. 

With these contrasting types of play went contrasting styles of 
acting. In the Irish theatre the criterion of excellence was the ability 
of the players to recreate local scene and character on the stage with 
sincerity and simple truth. In the West End theatre it was ability to 
register personality, to exploit the box-office appeal of a star actor 
as a saleable asset through plays which were primarily ‘vehicles’. 
Conflicting styles, based on conflicting ideals. I was biased in favor of 
the Irish ideal. I had no doubt at all of its superior value and vitality 
as an art. I thought that as an art it was going on in the right direction 
from a point at which the commercial theatre had lost its way. And 
that was the bias with which I looked at the theatre in Canada. It 
remains with me, and has been strengthened by what I saw and en- 
dured in the competitive rigors of one season of the Dominion Drama 
Festival. 

Now the theatre in Canada virtually is the amateur theatre of 
the Festival. The professional houses are not all dark, and there are 
stock repertory companies such as the Holden Players whose winter 
stand is in Winnipeg and whose summer theatre is at Bala in the 
Muskoka Lakes. But it is the amateurs who not only hold the fort 
effectively against the competitive attack of cinemas, radio, flood-lit 
sports and the like, but go on generating such enthusiasm for the arts 
of acting and production that, from my own conversational contacts, 
I might well have deduced that every other person in the Dominion 
was in some way associated with the movement, and that most of 
them were actively rehearsing or producing or organizing a production, 
with or without a speculative and ambitious eye to the numerous 
Festival laurels: the medals, the certificates, the Sir Barry Jackson 
trophy, the Bessborough trophy itself. 

This outbreak of acting and producing is not confined to the big 
towns; it is epidemic also in the little villages from the maritime prov- 
inces to the mining and lake-shore settlements in the north, and 
extends out west across the prairies and on over the Rockies to Van- 
couver and the Pacific Coast. Indeed it is one of the few elements com- 
mon to the otherwise heterogeneous life of the Dominion. Here, in 
this nation-wide enthusiasm for dramatics regarded both as an al- 
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luring form of education and as an exciting pastime, is a disinterested 
cultural activity, organized and directed as such but in practical 
effect exerting a political influence, in the sense that it interpenetrates 
the whole structure of Canadian society and draws together its diverse 
communities of race, language, vocation and religious or political 
creed. In the geographical and racial conditions which make precarious 
the cohesion of widely scattered provinces within the Dominion — 
part French in language and tradition and part British, plus sections 
derived from every other European and Asiatic nationality — any 
activity which promotes community of interest is of political im- 
portance. And that is part of the Festival Theatre’s importance to 
Canada, though not an ostensible or consciously exploited part. 
Not consciously exploited, yet I cannot think it mere coincidence 
or accident that the crowning trophy of the Festival was presented by 
the Governor General whose name it bears, His Excellency Lord 
Bessborough, and that not only Lord Bessborough but his successor 
in the viceregal office, Lord Tweedsmuir, should encourage the 
movement by direct personal interest as well as by official patronage. 

I do not know how deeply or how far this unifying influence has 
gone. Its results cannot be spectacular. It is true that the French- 
speaking section is still something of a festival within the Festival. 
It is true that adjudicators and spokesmen for the Festival are still 
impelled to advocate means of mitigating even the sectionalism within 
the movement. But it is also true that the award of the Bessborough 
Trophy is for the best production in the Festival presenting a play in 
French or in English, and this is everywhere accepted as but another 
and a fair way of saying: for the best Canadian production. 

Another and more direct way in which the Festival can help in 
the making of Canada is by itself becoming Canadian. There, when 
I try to assess its potentialities by my own standard and the bias I 
have described, lies the edge of my argument. In a sentence: Cana- 
dian theatre is excellent theatre but not yet specifically Canadian. 
(And if I were asked: What virtue is there in becoming specifically 
Canadian? Why not aim at the ideal of internationalism in the theatre 
at least? I should reply that in my belief the way to internationalism 
in the theatre as in all else lies through the prior achievement of the 
greatest degree of nationalism. It is an organic growth outward from 
a core which is the individual himself, in this case the individual 
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playwright.) Meantime, as I am glad to admit, the arts of acting 
and production have been lifted in Canada to a level — shown at its 
highest in the Festival finals — a level which I have never seen sur- 
passed by amateurs, even in Ireland where play-acting is less an 
art than an instinct. 

I remember that the two runners-up who tied for second place in 
the 1937 finals as adjudicated by Michel Saint-Denis, gave finished 
performances that would have passed the professional standards of 
Broadway or Shaftesbury Avenue. They were: the Strolling Players 
of Vancouver, in excerpts from The Barretts of Wimpole Street; and the 
Dramatic Club of the University College Alumnae Association, 
Toronto, in an act of The Cradle Song, directed by Edgar Stone. I 
remember how Michel Saint-Denis had difficulty in deciding that 
certain others were not also deserving of a share in the tie, notably 
the Vancouver Little Theatre for its production of Neil Grant’s 
The Last War. And I remember how he spoke of the acting of the 
Strolling Players under the direction of Colin Laurence as impressive, 
and described the production of The Cradle Song as ‘almost perfect’. 

There come to my mind, too, happy recollections of performances 
by Canadian actors, some of whom drew from Michel Saint-Denis 
the significant compliment that ‘they knew what acting meant, and 
could sometimes find the whole truth of a character or a situation 
in a single gesture or phrase’. I can here but name a few of them, well 
known in widely separated parts of the Dominion: Gay Scrivener, 
Florence Castonguay, Eunice Alexander, May Fletcher, Betty Boylen, 
Irene Henderson, Belle Greenberg, Agnes Muldrew, Nancy Pyper. 
And among the men: Ivor Lewis, a master of character acting; Joseph 
Plante, Colin Laurence, Jules Ross, G. A. P. Arnold, Frank Rostance, 
John Greer, James Pryce, Eric Aldwinckle, and that gentle and diffi- 
dent character-comedian whose genius should be known beyond the 
bounds of the Dominion, H. E. Hitchman. 

There is plenty of evidence that Canadian groups are well aware 
of what is being done in the contemporary theatre of Europe, as well 
as of America, and are themselves eager to share in every form of 
stage experiment. I think particularly of Herman Voaden’s Theatre 
Studio Group and of Toronto’s socially-conscious and propagandist 
Theatre of Action directed by David Pressman, who has great skill 
with untrained players and a most alert sense of theatre. Eager experi- 
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ment. Excellence of production and acting. These are everywhere in 
evidence, yet for me they do but mark what I deem a major failure 
of the movement in Canada. For in spite of the existence of the Festi- 
val organization in every part of the country, promising to likely plays 
at least a fair chance of production; in spite of encouragement by the 
Festival committees through offers of medals and cash prizes — the 
writing of Canadian plays still muddles incompetently along, far in 
the wake of the other arts of the theatre. I am afraid it is not admitted 
that the most potent of all the theatre’s activities is the expression 
of what is characteristic in the life of the community through plays 
written by, for and about the people of the community. There is a 
deplorable lack of good plays that can be called in any specific sense 
Canadian. 

As an effective answer to this criticism it might be said that my 
insular outlook prevents me from seeing that Canada is not a small 
island like Ireland but an enormous stretch of continent; that its peo- 
ple are not an indigenous racial unit inheriting well-marked character- 
istics and immemorial traditions susceptible of dramatic treatment; 
that there is in Canada, as yet, no such thing as Canadians, in the 
sense that there are Irish in Ireland. To which I should reply that 
the Canadian, as a national type, is at least emergent. And, assum- 
ing some virtue in the national ideal, I should argue that this emer- 
gence might be helped if playwrights, actors and producers north of 
Niagara would turn their eyes from Broadway and look around them 
at a place called Canada. In the streets of Canadian towns, on the 
prairies, in the lake settlements and mining villages, a hundred grand 
plays are waiting for Canadians who will write them. And for an 
earnest of what can be done, look at the plays of Merrill Denison. 
In the short comedies of his collection called The Unheroic North 
there was the beginning of authentic Canadian drama. There were 
the first fruits of a harvest which still waits to be gathered. The 
sooner what Denison started and left undeveloped is carried forward 
again by himself or others, the better for everyone in the movement. 

A play by Mrs. Bicknell, presented at the 1937 Festival, and deal- 
ing with the struggle of prairie farmers against disaster, was a coura- 
geous effort to do what is needed. It was called Re/ief. Mrs. Bicknell 
is a farmer’s wife, she wrote and directed her play, and her husband 
and some neighbors along with herself composed the cast. And, like 
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her, other playwrights have done a little gleaning here and there. 
But it has been a gloomy gleaning of rather bitter fruit. For it is true 
that amateur playwrights, determined to be serious, often forget 
that true comedy can be as serious as tragedy, and that gloom, de- 
pression and disillusion are not even essential elements of tragedy. 
There is inviting subject-matter for plays in prairie droughts and 
crop-failure, in mining disasters, in the poverty of the slum dwellers of 
city streets or country shacks, but accurate reporting of misfortune or 
disaster or accident is not enough to make a play; and indeed what is 
dark and grievous in the actual circumstances of life has no rightful 
place on the stage till it is transmuted by art into the very different 
category of the tragic experience. 

I think such a reminder worth offering, and yet, as I make it, I 
reflect that inexperienced and maybe potentially good young Cana- 
dian playwrights are still working without adequate help of a criti- 
cism, a philosophy, a point of view. The plays which they see per- 
formed for the Festival are frequently plays which they would do 
better not to see at all: plays chosen because of their success in the 
professional productions of Broadway or Shaftesbury Avenue, even 
plays of the kind I have described as ‘vehicles’ and which only the 
special gifts of the actor for whom they were devised can make tolera- 
ble. (I do not, of course, deride the plays and productions which suc- 
ceed in the commercial theatre; I merely say that success in that field 
is of itself no reliable guide to suitability for amateurs. It can, on the 
contrary, lure them into fearful folly.) Indeed I have sometimes been 
tempted to stand up in the theatre and shout a protest, angered at 
the ineptitude which could waste good acting and good producing 
on plays manifestly unsuitable or unworthy; plays dealing with people 
and circumstances of which the actors plainly knew nothing whatso- 
ever, or plays in which all truth of conduct or character was sacrificed 
to some trumpery plot leading to a situation supposedly effective 
in the bad sense of the word ‘theatrical’. 

My best wish for the theatre in Canada is that to its other excel- 
lences it should add a few playwrights, writers of integrity and vision, 
who would themselves give it conscious outlook and purpose by pro- 
viding plays; and by helping to formulate a criticism and philosophy 
analogous to that by which the reading committee of the Abbey 
Theatre made the Irish drama not only Irish but of universal signifi- 
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cance. There is already the beginning of a school of Canadian play- 
wrights, whose talent, however, is as yet not matched by instinct or 
wisdom to direct it. They want the big spectacular success. Their 
eye is on the big money and the big name of success on Broadway 
or in London’s West End. They have not yet learned the paradoxical 
truth that the most effective way to keep an eye on Broadway is to 
keep on looking attentively at the life passing under your own nose 
in your own home town. They have not seen that it is by a sort of 
transfusion of vitality from plays rooted in the life of small-town 
streets or country soil that even the commercial theatre of Broadway 
is periodically revived. That is the lesson of Tobacco Road and Of Mice 
and Men and Our Town. It is the lesson which Brian Doherty of 
Toronto was quick to learn when he sensed the dramatic possibilities 
of Bruce Marshall’s gentle parable of life in a Scottish town, Father 
Malachy’s Miracle. It is the lesson of Mazo de la Roche’s Whiteoaks. 

I wish there were in Canada a reading committee of such insight 
and sympathy and such authority that young playwrights would 
consult them and be guided by them as were the young Irish play- 
wrights by the Abbey committee. I wish such a committee had 
available a little theatre, adequately endowed as it should be by 
government grant, or by public subscription, a theatre like the Abbey 
in which Canadian plays of promise could be given production. It 
could so easily come about that such a theatre, from even the smallest 
spark at first, could in the end generate such light and heat as would 
set afire the imagination now dormant in Canada’s potential writers 
for the stage. There is no adequate reason why such a theatre should 
not be established and maintained as a centre of all the arts of the 
theatre, with one or two repertory companies like the Abbey com- 
panies, who would play Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, Winni- 
peg first of all, and thereafter make a circuit of smaller towns for one 
or two-night stands. I wish. . . . But what’s the use of wishing! Go 
find a gold mine! And though there are in Canada gold mines (but 
not in any venture of the theatre!) I am not myself likely to find one, 
nor to persuade those who do to make possible the fulfilment of such 
a dream — of a Canadian theatre for Canada. 
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- 1s often said that the highest achievement of drama — its per- 

formance — fails of being a fine art only by its lack of the necessary 
quality of permanence. No one who has ever attempted to picture the 
performances of an earlier age in the theatre has not realized the bitter 
truth of this statement. Almost the only clues we have to the process 
of production in Shakespeare’s day, for example, are those found in 
Hamlet’s advice to the players, the Roxana and Messalina prints, 
Henslowe’s money-book, and a few scant stage directions. Like anthro- 
pologists reconstructing some prehistoric marvel from a few fragments 
of bone, we can fill out the rest of the structure only by a sort of de- 
ductive guess-work and wrangle over the varying results. Even the 
most widely accepted theories change from generation to generation 
with the prevailing currents of scholarly opinion. In sister arts, the 
performances of a Myron or a Michelangelo remain to be studied and 
appraised, and the techniques which made possible those performances 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Men exist for us only as hearsay and 
conjecture. 

Fortunately, the fugitive character of the dramatic performance is 
not an intrinsic factor of its being. As it moves up the years from 
Shakespeare’s day to our own it has been constantly approaching a 
more concrete immortality comparable to that of architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture. First came the photograph, to give us, after more 
than two thousand years, a final immutable record of the actor’s ap- 
pearance, an idea of the relationship of the characters in various cru- 
cial moments of the play as staged, and something of a picture of the 
scene. Barely a breathing-space later, as history goes, came the phono- 
graph, and with it the remarkable possibility of eternally retaining 
the performer’s voice, his reading of the lines and his individual inter- 
pretation of the part. Then, in quick succession, came the cinema 
film, then the sound cinema, then the color film. 

Obscurity in the field already belongs to the past (except, para- 
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Hannele, Gerhart Hauptmann’s dream story of a child’s escape to Heaven 
from a life of misery, is one of the dramas recorded by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Theatre. The settings by Charles Vance and Lee Mitchell’s direction 
have surrounded Hannele’s death and final miracle with deep mysticism. 
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An operator at the Northwestern University recording laboratory makes an 
electrical transcription of a performance t taking place in the theatre up- 
stairs from sound picked up by a group of microphones placed on the stage. 





The theatre doorway decorated by Claude Traverse advertises the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma’s presentation of Obey’s Voah, with Rupel Jones directing. 





PRODUCTION RECORDS 


doxically enough, in the professional commercial theatre). In the 
repertory theatre, and in fact in any theatre where the probability of 
the revival of production is present, there is already the practice of 
retaining complete records of each production. This is necessitated 
primarily by the fact that the production usually has to be revived in 
a much shorter space of time than was accorded the original. Often, 
too, there will be changes in the cast. Occasionally members of the 
technical staff or even the director will be different. Faced with the 
problem of reviving a production for the benefit of an audience already 
familiar both with the script and its staging, the producers find their 
solution in the accurate record of the original. 

In addition to its value for revival in a repertory theatre, the record 
possesses a number of other advantages. In the school theatre that 
portion containing plots of the scenery, properties, lighting and cos- 
tuming furnishes excellent material for illustrating discussions in the 
various classes dealing with these subjects, while the action plot or 
prompt-book serves a like purpose in the acting and directing classes. 
Furthermore, there always exists the possibility of exchange of records 
between theatres, an exchange particularly worth while in the case of 
those plays of Shakespeare, the Greeks, and of some modern experi- 
mentalists, which never appear on the professional stage. Although 
the occasion seldom arises when the director of one theatre wishes to 
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information about two aspects of the production: first, the means by 
which it was brought to the stage and the various elements of its cor- 
relation; and second, the ultimate result of the work — the perform- 
ance. In the first category are all the records of the director and the 
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technical staff. The director’s action plot, prompt-book or regie-book 
— whichever he calls it — shows diagrammatically the relative posi- 
tions and movements of the performers throughout the play. The 
business of the various characters is described in a running marginal 
note, while the cues for light changes, sound effects, breakaways and 
scene changes, and sometimes the preliminary warnings for these, are 
indicated. To this is appended a record of the running time of each per- 
formance with a chart showing the number and duration of the re- 
hearsals. Usually, in a preface to the script, the director states his ap- 
proach to the play and his reasons for staging it in this particular way. 

The record of the work of the technical staff includes the reports of 
department heads responsible for scenery, properties, costumes, light- 
ing and sound effects. For the scenery, there will be a ground plan to 
small scale of each set, showing clearly the flats, levels and rigging for 
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the scene. When there are a great many scenes or when a unit set is used, 
the complexity of the separate scene plots is lessened somewhat by the 
inclusion of master plots of the permanent structure and of the rigging. 
Another plot shows the arrangement of the scenery backstage and 
diagrams the movements comprising each scene shift. A description of 
the final striking and a chart showing the disposition of the scenery in 
the warehouse complete the report. 

The property man files a set of scaled floor plans similar to those of 
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the carpenter, differing only in the fact that the scenery is barely 
indicated, while the properties on stage at the start of the scene are 
diagrammed in detail. The property man diagrams the packing of his 
pieces backstage and the moves in changing them from one scene to 
another. Properties carried on stage by the performers are grouped by 
scene and listed in the order in which they are required, with the name 
of the character who uses each one, and the entrance from which he 
carries it on. Probably the most elaborate chapter of the property 
report is the one which describes the disposition of the numerous 
pieces after the show is cleared, since it is necessary not only to indi- 
cate their location in storage, but to give names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of the merchants from whom particular pieces were 
rented, together with the terms of each transaction. 
The costuming of the production is recorded, first in 
a descriptive list of the characters, then in a chart 
showing the garments worn by each of them, and 
finally in a plot of the disposition of the garments in the 
wardrobe after the show is struck. Since laundry, clean- 
an ing and rental bills frequently monopolize the costume 
budget, particularly of modern plays, these are in- 
cluded. If many of the actors are likely to appear in the 
same parts again, their measurements are noted in order 
to facilitate the re-fitting. For ‘period’ plays, the 
costumiére will often file character photographs or 
sketches to show the individual style with which each 
character’s dress is worn. 
Most comprehensive of all is the record of the light- 
ing of even the simplest production, for it must show 
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each scene, showing the units 
used and the areas which 
: they cover. A color-frame 
schedule lists the total num- 
ber of units, with the size of 
frame, gelatin color-number 
and type of diffusion for 
each unit. This is followed 
by a series of diagrams of 
the switchboard showing 
the connections between 
units and controls for each 
scene. Finally, the opera- 
tion of the board is de- 
scribed in the cue plot, 
giving the cues, numbered 
in the order of their oc- 
currence for convenient reference, the circuits and the method of 
operation of each cue. Although complex, the lighting, because of the 
degree of precision which its nature permits, is the factor most easily 
reconstructed when the production is repeated. 

Next to lighting, the other most easily revived phase of the pro- 
duction is the accompaniment of music or sound effects. With all the 
instruments and sometimes even the off-stage voices transcribed on 
the familiar discs which now have high-fidelity equipment, the cali- 
brated controls of volume and tone make possible a high degree of 
harmony between accompaniment and performers’ voices. This, when 
once established, varies little from performance to performance, and 
may be repeated in the revival of the production with no more change 
than slight adjustments of the tone control to harmonize the sound 
with the perhaps differently pitched voices of the new members of the 
cast. The report of the sound technician contains a list of the effects 
and of the auxiliary instruments, if any, which are employed in addi- 
tion to the regular sound machine, a ground plan showing the location 
of instruments, machine and speaker, and a cue plot giving cues, in- 
strument or disc numbers, volume and tone at the beginning of each 
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SKETCHES BY THE TRIBUTARY STAGE DESIGNER 





Walter Pearthree devised an exceptional background for the last act of Obey’s 
Voah in a presentation by the Vagabond Community Players of Baltimore. 








Kenneth Heilbron 


Spencer Davies designed the stern setting for Euripides’ Electra which Mau- 
rice Gnesin produced in April at the Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chicago. 
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A unit set capable of shifting from the dilapidation of poverty and des- 
pair to the sombre dignity of death helped the Univ ersity of Minnesota 
Players bring out the rhy thmical symbolism in Andreyev’s L; ite of Man. Dr. 
C. Lowell Lees ’ production further stressed the abstract quality of the drama 
by providing masks and chanted speech for the chorus of Man’s companions. 
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higher powered system in the 
basement whose operator follows the scene by means of a microphone 
hung just inside the act curtain. 

In addition to the things mentioned above, each of the reports of 
the department heads contains a time chart which shows the number 
of working periods or crew calls required to assemble and run the show, 
the date of each call, the hours of meeting and dismissal and a brief 
description of the work done at each meeting. This provides the neces- 
sary data for calculating the amount of time needed to reassemble, re- 
hearse and strike the production. Also, the accumulation of such data 
over a number of seasons makes it possible for the department head 
to estimate, according to its nature and proportions, within a few hours 
the amount of time necessary to prepare and produce any new show. 

Altogether, the assembled records of the technical work on any 
production, when combined with the director’s prompt-script, will 
form a volume of four or five hundred pages; really an impressive 
monument to the achievement reached by the coordination of the 
work of a number of specialists. Of greater interest, however, to the 
students of drama a hundred years hence, will be the records of the 
actual performance of the play. The mechanics of lighting, scene- 
changing and sound will by then have been so far outmoded as, prob- 
ably, to make our technical records more amusing than useful. But the 
films and the discs, dealing as they do with the more human aspects, 
are bound to acquire increasing value with the passage of years. 

At present, records of the performance take the shape either of 
photographs or of transcriptions, and sometimes a combination of 
the two. As yet we have not developed sound films capable of taking 
a true picture of the performance, that is, without special staging and 
lighting. Such photographs as we do take may be stills, motion pic- 
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tures or color positives. As a rule the attempt is made to get a photo- 
graph of the scene as close as possible to what the man in the audience 
sees while watching the show, with less regard for the prettiness of the 
resulting picture than for its truth as a record of the setting and action. 

To this end the photographer takes his place in the centre of the 
auditorium with his lens about level with the eye of the spectator at 
that point. Using a fairly fast camera with a medium aperture and 
panchromatic film, it is possible for him to take the scene without any 
change in the lighting, and even without requiring the removal of 
the gelatins from the lights. 

As yet, cinema film is not fast enough to take action pictures 
under the usual stage lights, and since specially lighted scenes would 
have slight value as records of the production, little has been done 
in this direction. Motion pictures have been made, however, of nu- 
merous individual bits of business and of the staging of some short 
and brightly lighted scenes, chiefly for use in the teaching of acting. 
And some slow-motion films have been made of particularly difficult 
scene-changes for the benefit of students of design or stage manage- 
ment. Color films, because of the great amount of light which they 
require, are not yet capable of recording the setting under colored 
lights with the actors in motion, but a good many rather fine color 
films have been made of these two elements separately, for the use of 
students of design and of costume. 

With transcriptions of the performance, the principal object is 
to record the inflection, tempo and rhythm of the actors’ speech. We 
have recently reached the point where we find it possible to record the 
whole production approximately as it sounds to the audience, with all 
the voices and sound effects, on a series of sixteen-inch discs at 33% 
revolutions per minute. The average playing time of one side of one of 
these discs is fifteen minutes, so that we can record a full-length pro- 
duction on four double-faced discs. For this purpose a battery of 
dynamic microphones, placed either in the footlight trough or hung 
just back of the act curtain, picks up the sound and conveys it to an 
operator in the basement studio. There he makes the necessary ad- 
justments in volume while transferring the sound to a cutting machine 
which transcribes the scene in the form of grooves on the face of a disc 
similar to that of the commercial phonograph record, only larger, and 
having the grooves running from the centre out rather than from the 
rim inward as do the commercial records. Since the discs must be kept 
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soft until the grooves have been cut, when the process is completed 
they are dried until the material has completely hardened and they 
are ready to be played back. 

No two productions present the same problems to the transcriber. 
A show having box sets and many hard surfaces, such as polished 
woodwork, metalwork and even stage mirrors, usually gives, by the 
quality and number of its echoes, an unpleasant harshness to the tran- 
scription. To overcome this it is often necessary to bring the micro- 
phone closer to each of the speakers in turn by means of a counter- 
weighted arm or ‘boom’, a device which cannot be employed if the 
show is to be recorded during performance. On the other hand, when 
the auditorium is full, the acoustics of the theatre as a whole are 
greatly improved, and many of the echoes from the set will disappear, 
though the disc is apt to record the occasional stirrings and coughings 
of the audience as well as the voices of the performers. Easiest of all 
for the transcriber, and most effective when recorded, is the show 
which is set in drapes, particularly velours, for these absorb the echoes 
and yield a transcription of fairly high clarity. 

But the difficulties which attend the photographing and recording 
of the performance are exceedingly transient. Both photography and 
sound engineering are infants when compared with the drama; and 
considered in this light their development has been extraordinarily 
rapid. Dimensional cinemas in color and sound have been achieved, 
and soon will become common enough. Eventually, the work of the 
Gielguds, Copeaus, Akimovs, may outlast the marbles of the ancients. 


A Generation of Lost Plays 


A Footnote 
MORTON EUSTIS 


Femme producer, nameless because he was imaginary, asked the 
question in the March issue of THEATRE ARTs: ‘Have we killed 
off a generation of playwrights by burying their work from year to 
year?’ The query was prompted by a study of a thirty-year record 
which showed that only a handful of the most successful Broadway 
plays — even dramas rated by discriminating critics as having genuine 
merit — had any survival value once they had exhausted their first 
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public in a long, or short, first run. At its face value, the record proved 
that warmed-over contemporary successes had no place in Broadway’s 
managerial scheme, unless the dramatists happened to be Shaw or 
Chekhov and the stars Miss Cornell or the Lunts. What the New York 
public wanted, it appeared, was ‘a bright new script, an up-to-date 
hit show’. 

The young producer, however, refused to accept the record as 
proof conclusive of the limited mortality of modern drama. He noted 
that stock, when there was any stock, and, in the last fifteen years, the 
amateur stage, had kept alive a host of plays which would otherwise 
have had no audience once New York and the road had completed 
their judgment. The outstanding box-office successes on the amateur 
circuits were often, to be sure, plays of no startling worth — plays 
which were ‘good entertainment’, easy to act, to cast and to produce. 
Yet a fair percentage of the ‘lost’ plays listed as among the ‘most 
promising contenders for immortality in the twentieth-century Ameri- 
can theatre’ also appeared regularly in the repertory of the best and 
the most professional amateur companies. 

The significance of this contribution to the main stream of the 
American drama cannot be overlooked. The Little Theatres — in com- 
munities, colleges, universities and schools — have not only provided 
playwrights with a valuable source of income (in some instances, with 
a fortune), but, more important still, by playing their older works in 
cities, towns and hamlets all through the country, they have taken 
these plays out of the limbo in which Burns Mantle had graciously 
placed them and have given them continuity in the theatre of a nation. 

Good plays, which failed on Broadway, have received a rehearing. 
Fine plays, “squeezed dry of all their beauty, talent or wit in a long 
run’ — as the producer phrased it — have had new life breathed into 
them for new audiences. Even the most difficult plays to stage, those 
beyond the financial and physical resources of most Tributary groups, 
have been produced occasionally, and with marked success, in the best 
places. Glancing over the annual lists, you see plays done over and 
over, year after year; you get an impression of drama as something 
with a firmer background, a less ephemeral substance than a news- 
paper, and you realize that one of the main accomplishments of the 
Tributary Theatre has been the function, which should have been 
Broadway’s, of adding many fine plays of our own day, in our own 
time, to ‘the golden treasury of the theatre’s ageless store’. 
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There are, perhaps, no more than four or five hundred groups 
among the countless companies playing not only in Little Theatres, 
colleges and dramatic schools, but in high schools, churches and com- 
munity halls throughout the country which can, even now, be ex- 
pected to select a part of their repertory from the list of plays “most 
likely to survive’. The type of play which has an immediate appeal for 
the tens of thousands of amateurs performing annually, the play that 
is a veritable ‘gold mine’ to the amateur agent, remains of the calibre 
where ‘success’, to quote the producer once again, ‘bears no relation- 
ship to intrinsic worth’ — such a play, for instance, as The Whole 
Town’s Talking, which first saw the lights of Broadway in August 
1923. This comedy of a Toledo merchant who invents a lurid past with 
a movie siren in order to satisfy the romantic cravings of the girl he 
loves and then is ‘hoist with his own petard’, as the saying goes, 
when the siren appears in person on the scene, had a phenomenal 
success when it was released for amateurs. Although accurate figures 
are well-nigh impossible to obtain (and many of the figures here quoted 
will doubtless be contradicted), the play, a one-set show with a cast of 
twelve, is reliably reputed to have grossed almost $300,000 in royalties 
in thirteen years on the amateur circuits. Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
Adam and Eva, and The Goose Hangs High — ‘naturals’ of the same 
genre — have also reckoned their amateur royalties in Broadway 
smash-hit figures, though the combined intake on the three plays is 
said to have been less than that taken in by The Whole Town’s Talking. 

Later popular successes (also on the producer’s second list) have 
had more dramatic and human value. Outward Bound goes romping on 
year after year piling up the profits with its strange tale of the dead 
voyaging to meet “The Great Examiner’. The Cradle Song, in the 
quietly mystical surroundings of a Spanish convent, has beaten all 
records for a semi-serious, though not a deeply profound, play. 
Berkeley Square and Death Takes a Holiday have also been in great 
demand, showing, perhaps, that plays which dabble with the hereafter 
in a fashion not too provocative have a wide appeal. Among the 
recent comedy releases, The Late Christopher Bean has been played in 
practically every available hall in this country and Canada. And it has 
already garnered larger returns from the non-professional theatre 
than from a fairly successful engagement on Broadway in 1932 — 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $100,000, it is said. Three of the 
plays on the producer’s third, and best, list have also been in the ‘big 
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money’ class in the amateur field. Noel Coward’s Hay Fever, which the 
actor-author-producer described as one of the most difficult plays to 
present he had ever written, has been almost as successful as The Late 
Christopher Bean. Like that play, it reappears with monotonous regu- 
larity on each year’s lists and it shows no immediate sign of having 
exhausted its market. Eva Le Gallienne’s Broadway success in The 
Swan was duplicated in almost every state in the union in the first 
year that the play was released to amateurs. And it is said to have 
grossed well in excess of $100,000 in the last decade. The Royal Family, 
more limited in its appeal and requiring more subtlety of performance 
than the average amateur success, has nevertheless taken an estimated 
royalty of $25,000 from the Little Theatres, and it is still in demand. 

So much for the ‘wows’ of amateur-land. With the plays which the 
agents label “Not for Little Theatres’ — plays which may not receive 
more than ten or twelve productions in a given year and not more than 
fifty, sixty or a hundred over a ten-year period — royalties are not the 
prime concern. The main point of significance — for the playwright 
and for the theatre — is that ten productions a year (from two nights 
to a week apiece) over a five-year period are almost the equal, in per- 
formances, of the run of an average Broadway success. The play, in 
short, which is in steady demand among the finest amateur groups is 
constantly enlarging both its audience and the range of its audience. 

Nineteen years ago, O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon was presented 
by the Provincetown Players, in New York; the critics tossed their 
hats in the air, and the play was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. The play 
was revived six years later by the Actors’ Theatre for a moderate run. 
Since that time it has received seventy-five or a hundred presentations, 
not one of them on a professional Broadway stage. Last year, for ex- 
ample, it found responsive audiences in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Beloit, 
Wis., Evanston, IIl., Memphis, Tenn., Morristown, N. J., Granville, 
O., Burlington, Vt., and Tacoma, Wash. As far as New York was 
concerned the play was dead. Yet several thousand Americans found 
it very much alive. Andreyev’s fantasy of the Big Top, He Who Gets 
Slapped, played last year in Decatur, IIl., Gary, Ind., Baton Rouge, 
La., Springfield, Ill., Staten Island, N. Y., Chickasha, Okla., and 
Marblehead, Mass. — seven productions in six states for a play that 
Broadway said farewell to sixteen years ago. Almost all the best plays 
of the last two decades which were not too complex for amateurs 
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have been given a hearing in the most professional Tributary Theatres. 

Fourney’s End —to cite a few examples at random — received 
from 100 to 150 productions a year for several years. So did S. N. 
Behrman’s comedy of manners, The Second Man. Elizabeth the Queen, 
Noah and The Green Bay Tree were, and are, in the ‘so-so’ class — 
five to fifteen productions annually. Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset 
has already established itself as a favorite among the higher class 
groups. In the first seven months of its amateur release, its royalty 
returns were approximately $2,500. First Lady is being done all over 
the country in colleges and Little Theatres and it is now beginning to 
seep into the high schools. Yellow Yack, which failed politely on 
Broadway, has consistently averaged about 75 productions a year. 

Perhaps the best proof of the vitality of the amateur stage — per- 
haps, too, of the vitality of the ‘lost plays’ — is to be found in a list of 
a few of this year’s Little Theatre productions. All these plays ap- 
peared on the young producer’s preferred classification, with the ex- 
ception of those plays of the same calibre which were produced after 
1935. Such a list is its own best comment on the quality of theatre 
which Broadway has given birth to and then disowned. 

Yellow Jack, Awake and Sing, Fohnny Johnson, Noah, Washington, 
D. C.; Candida, Columbia, Mo.; The Swan, Beaumont, Texas; Jce- 
bound, Chicago, IIl.; The Silver Cord, The Children’s Hour, Androcles 
and the Lion, Grinnell, lowa; High Tor, Norman, Okla.; End of Sum- 
mer, Troy, N. Y.; Arms and the Man, Androcles and the Lion, You 
Can’t Take It With You, Boulder, Col.; The Plough and the Stars, 
Amherst, Mass.; Yellow ack, Tucson, Ariz.; Elizabeth the Queen, 
High Tor, Lincoln, Neb.; 4braham Lincoln, Danbury, Conn.; Four- 
ney’s End, The Royal Family, Austin, Texas; Saint Joan, Missoula, 
Mont.; Liliom, Winterset, The Royal Family, Medford, Mass.; Beyond 
the Horizon, Providence, R. I.; The Devil’s Disciple, Lakeville, Conn.; 
Yellow Fack, Hay Fever, Granville, O.; Fourney’s End, Peoria, IIl.; 
Noah, The Green Bay Tree, Cleveland, O.; Abraham Lincoln, Denver, 
Col.; Dead End, St. Louis, Mo.; Beyond the Horizon, Winterset, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; The Royal Family, Duluth, Minn.; The Adding Ma- 
chine, The Great God Brown, Chicago, IIl.; Winterset, Des Moines, 
lowa; Idiot’s Delight, Lexington, Ky.; The Second Man, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; High Tor, Nashville, Tenn.; End of Summer, Chicago, IIl.; 
Johnny Fohnson, Androcles and the Lion, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Tributary to Professional 


Some Biographical Notes 





5 os NOTES in New York theatre programs show that more and more 
actors are moving toward the Broadway spotlight from a Tribu- 
tary Theatre background in some part of the country. The list begins 
with familiar names like Franchot Tone from the Cornell Dramatic 
Club, Margaret Douglass of the Dallas Little Theatre, Alexander 
Kirkland and Ann Harding out of Deeter’s Hedgerow group, Onslow 
Stevens from the Pasadena Playhouse, Russell Collins of the Cleveland 
Play House, a whole galaxy of stars from Provincetown and the Uni- 
versity Players at West Falmouth, and continues down an impressive 
roster. 

The Tributary Theatre’s rich contribution of playwrights, directors 
and designers is less frequently brought to public attention. Yet on 
the college stage Lynn Riggs, George Sklar, E. P. Conkle, Sidney 
Kingsley and Allan Scott found encouragement for their first efforts. 
Many prominent radio figures, technicians, cartoonists, producers, 
scenarists, authors of valuable additions to theatre literature, prove 
that such an early training is far from restrictive. Nor has the Tribu- 
tary Theatre failed to produce a stock of competent and imaginative 
teachers. The following brief biographies may give an idea of the pro- 
fessional work that can grow from Tributary Theatre apprenticeship. 





SIDNEY KINGSLEY, playwright 
wu Sidney Kingsley was a 
young student in New York he 
wrote for the dramatic society of his 
high school several one-act plays 
touching on social problems. He 
helped direct and acted in most of 
them. Later, at Cornell University, he 
became an enthusiastic member of 
the Dramatic Club and played with 
Franchot Tone in The Glittering Gate 
and in an ambitious revival of Sheri- 
dan’s The Critic. His future as an actor 
seemed assured. In 1928 his own 
Wonder-Dark Epilogue was selected 
as the year’s best one-act play by a 
student playwright. 
After graduation Kingsley helped 
run a small theatre in the Bronx. His 
work there attracted the attention of 
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New York producers and he was 
offered a part in the Broadway pro- 
duction of Subway Express. Several 
years of playreading and scenario 
writing for Columbia pictures pre- 
ceded the New York opening of his 
play Men in White in the autumn of 
1933- That clinical drama, which es- 
tablished Kingsley as one of the most 
promising young playwrights, had 
originally been written in three months 
and then rewritten for three years, 
during which the author verified his 
medical data in hospitals. It received 
the Pulitzer and Theatre Club awards. 

Dead End came two years later in 
a production by Norman Bel Geddes 
and repeated the success of Men in 
White. Ten Million Ghosts, an attempt 
at a new technique in staging, did less 


well in 1936. Kingsley is now dram. 
tizing Millen Brand’s The 
Room for New York’s Labor Stage, 


SAMUEL SELDEN, techniciag, 
author 
AMUEL SELDEN, now 


Director of the Carolina 
makers and authority on stage jj 
ing, spent most of the first five yeas 
after graduation from Yale as assiy 
ant technical director and 
manager at the Provincetown Ply. 
house. When that organization 
under the directorship of Kennet 
Macgowan, Robert Fl Jone; 
and Eugene O’Neill, his duties « 
tended to include stage managemey 
of the Greenwich Village Theat 
Occasionally he journeyed uptown 
do a bit-part in Desire Under the Elm, 

Work with the short-lived Intimay 
Opera Company and three summeng¢ 
acting in suburban theatres precede 
an appointment to the staff of th 
Carolina Playmakers in 1927, & 
Associate Professor of dramatic artg 
the University of North Carolina ly 
has since given many Courses in acting 
direction and stage design. The & 
perimental and public production 
which he has supervised for the Play. 
makers already number more tha 
two hundred fifty. 

Last summer he staged and directed 
for the Roanoke Island Anniversay 
Celebration The Lost Colony, Pai 
Green’s historical drama with muse 
The play will be repeated again ths 
year under his guidance. 

Selden, an author as well as dire | 
tor and teacher, has published « 
number of books and articles @ 





modern theatre practice. Stage Sem 
ery and Lighting, written with Hunte | 
D. Sellman, appeared in 1930 4/ 
Player’s Handbook was issued in 19% 
and Modern Theatre Practice, a joitt 
work with Heffner and Sellman, cam 
the following year. Recently pire 
to a Guggenheim fellowship, 3 
now preparing a new book on bast 
design in play direction. 

In regard to the value of Tributat 
Theatre work as a student trainilf 
ground he states his view thus, ° 
are at the present time in this county 
few university or community theatt® 
which can pretend to give 7 
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ices a complete training in 
sry the dramatic arts. But many of 
theatres can and do provide 
valuable basic experience. Most val- 
uable is the healthy, vigorous attitude 
an ambitious young worker carries 
away from an organization devoted to 
creative experimentation and fresh 
evaluations of human character. 


SHERMAN, actor 
other debut of Hiram Sher- 
man, memorable Firk in the cur- 
rent Mercury Theatre production of 
The Shoemakers’ Holiday, was in the 
title role of The Bells. During a Little 
Theatre revival of the Henry Irving 


favorite in Springfield, Illinois, he 


jingled the bells that were supposed 
to bring agony to the leading man. 
Energetic work in high school drama 
courses and amateur companies in 
Springfield prepared him for the role. 

In 1927 Sherman was in Chicago 
with the Goodman Repertory Thea- 
tre. The next few years were very 
busy. He was soon playing small parts 
in The Vikings at Helgeland and The 
Little Clay Cart, and important ones 
in studio productions of Hindle 
Wakes, Hay Fever and Benavente’s 
Evil Doers of Good. A second year in 
Chicago cast him as Benvolio in 


| Romeo and Fuliet, David in The 


Ricals, Demetrius in 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and a whole gallery of 
characters in Eighty Days Around 
the World. Between the two seasons 
there was an interim of work with 
the Theatre Guild’s road productions 
of Marco Millions and Volpone. 

Coming to New York Sherman 
helped stage and acted in 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream at the White 
Plains School of Drama and Syracuse 
University, playing Demetrius, Ly- 
sander or Bottom as the need might 
be. For two winters he worked with 
the Washington Square Players and 
attracted some attention. (Whitford 
Kane brought Sherman into the edi- 
tor's office of THEATRE ARTS one day 
and said, “Watch this boy — he can 
act.’) During the summer of 1936 he 
visited the University of Michigan to 
assist Kane and Valentine Windt 
with the annual drama festival. 

It was Orson Welles who persuaded 
Sherman to join the cast of Dr. 
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Faustus and The Cradle Will Rock. 
When Welles left the Federal Theatre 
Project to organize the Mercury, 
Sherman went along to act Casca in 
the new stripped-stage Fulius Caesar. 
His study of the genial journeyman 
Firk, in the Dekker comedy that fol- 
lowed, was unanimously welcomed as 
a fine piece of Elizabethan clowning. 

In estimating the importance of his 
past training to his present success 
Sherman remarks, ‘The work I did at 
home in high school and Little 
Theatre productions was helpful, but 
so often Little Theatre groups pro- 
duce a play for the satisfaction of a 
handful of people and with no con- 
sideration for interesting an audience.’ 
He adds, however, ‘I did have the 
good fortune to work with Mr. Whit- 
ford Kane, who had once been a 
member of the Goodman Theatre, 
and Mr. B. Iden Payne in Chicago, 
and I consider everything they did 
for me invaluable. Professor Windt, 
too, is a grand director.’ 


KATHERINE EMERY, actress 
FTER a quiet undergraduate train- 
ing in dramatics at Sweet Briar 
College and practical work with a 
Little Theatre in Montclair, New 
Jersey, Katherine Emery moved on 
to her first important appearance 
with the University Players at West 
Falmouth. Joining Mildred Natwick, 
James Stewart and Myron McCor- 
mick in the memorable production of 
Carry Nation during the summer of 
1932, she later accompanied them to 
Broadway for the play’s brief run. A 
winter of guest appearances with the 
Amateur Comedy Club of New York 
and a summer at the Bar Harbor 
Theatre brought her the leading role 
of Emily Dickinson in a Boston tryout 
of Brittle Heaven. 

In the summer of 1934 she was 
playing at Suffern in The Trial of 
Mary Dugan, Double Door and Dan- 
gerous Corner. Anne Revere and 
Florence McGee also were in the 
company. One day Herman Shumlin, 
with the script of The Children’s Hour 
in his pocket, arrived and discovered 
exactly the three young actresses he 
was looking for. Rehearsals of the 
Lillian Helman play began at once. 
For the next two years Miss Emery 


kept Broadway enthusiastic about her 
performance as Karen Wright. The 
play _ a third year on the road. 

Katherine Emery’s name is now 
almost as closely associated with the 
Surry Theatre as it once was with The 
Children’s Hour. She and a number of 
other professionals began in 1936 to 
develop a company in which inte- 
grated acting would replace individual 
starring. The visit of 4s You Like It 
to Broadway last year showed that 
they had gone far with their aim. This 
summer Miss Emery returns to the 
Surry Theatre for work on four plays. 


ONSLOW STEVENS, actor 
NSLOW STEVENS, familiar to both 
movie fans and New York 
theatregoers, graduated from the 
Pasadena Playhouse School of the 
Theatre in its first class. Film offers 
followed immediately, and since 1931 
he has appeared in more than thirty 
pictures. His first important role was 
that of the disgruntled author in the 
screen version of Once in a Lifetime. 
Studio activities did not prevent 
Stevens from continuing work at the 
Pasadena Playhouse. He had the part 
of the young aristocrat in the first 
American staging of The Armoured 
Train, with Gilmor Brown as the 
peasant leader. Hardie Albright and 
Martha Sleeper assisted him with a 
revival of Within the Law. The three 
parts of Henry VI headed a long 
list of Shakespearean productions in 
which he served as actor and assistant 
director. During the Pasadena drama 
festival built about The Story of the 
Great Southwest he played in Juarez 
and Maximilian and White Saviourand 
supervised the staging of Montezuma. 
Stevens had an important part in 
the development of Gilmor Brown’s 
experimental theatre, The Playbox, 
where Lenormand’s Twilight of the 
Theatre was given almost as soon as in 
Paris. A confusion of Equity rulings 
about Broadway appearances and 
cinema contracts prevents him from 
returning to Pasadena this summer. 
As soon as the tangle is unraveled he 
plans to work again at the Playhouse, 
which he considers ‘the kind of 
community theatre every part of 
America should have’. 
His Broadway success as the Holly- 
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wood producer in Stage Door and the 
New York lawyer in Schoolhouse on 
the Lot has strengthened his belief 
that a Tributary Theatre like the one 
at Pasadena ‘is the most stimulating 
and important background an actor 
or director can have’. 


JOSHUA LOGAN, director 
_— LOGAN, one of the founders 
of the University Players at West 
Falmouth, Mass., and now direc- 
tor of the musical J Married an 
Angel, started his theatre work early. 
As a lad at the Culver Military 
Academy he studied dramatics under 
Charles Mather. Coming to Princeton 
in 1927, he acted with Myron Mc- 
Cormick in the Théatre Intime’s 
production of Open Collars. Bretaigne 
Windust directed the play and the 
sets were by Norris Houghton. During 
his Junior year he directed the In- 
time’s presentation of Othello and 
helped with the book and lyrics for 
the Triangle’s musical show Golden 
Dog. When a Senior he was elected 
president of the Triangle Club and 
vice-president of the Théatre Intime. 

The University Players Guild, 
which has since contributed so many 
important actors, designers and direc- 
tors to Broadway, came into existence 
during the summer of 1928. After 
helping Charles Leatherbee and Bre- 
taigne Windust build a new theatre at 
Old Silver Beach and studying with 
Stanislavski in Moscow, Logan was 
made director of the group in 1931. 
Changing their name to the Univer- 
sity Repertory Company the Players 
moved south to Baltimore during the 
winter for a seventeen-weeks’ engage- 
ment. Logan staged an ambitious 
series of dramas that included Ly- 
sistrata, Coquette and The Last Mile, 
and acted in several of them. The 
next summer he was back at West 
Falmouth to supervise the production 
of Carry Nation. 

A varied career as company mana- 
ger for Goodbye Again, director of 
André Charlot’s Peep Show in London 
and Jane Cowl’s Camiile in Boston, 
actor in J Was Waiting for You on 
Broadway and general supervisor for 
She Loves Me Not in Philadelphia 
eventually took Logan toward Holly- 
wood. He had charge of the dialogue 
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in the filming of The Garden of Allah 
and History Is Made at Night. Broad- 
way has now lured him back to direct 
the new Dwight Wiman-Jo Mielziner- 
Rodgers and Hart medley of comedy 
and song J Married an Angel. 


LYNN RIGGS, playwright 
7 BROADWAY production of Green 
Grow the Lilacs first brought Lynn 
Riggs before the large public eye, but 
his work began with the Tributary 
Theatre and is still best known out- 
side New York. After a youthful 
apprenticeship as poet and movie 
extra, Riggs entered the University of 
Oklahoma. His comedy Cuckoo was 
presented by the dramatic department 
in 1922 and got good reports from 
critics. He then toured the Southwest 
as a wandering entertainer with three 
other men and eventually settled 
down in an adobe villa in New Mexico. 
The fine reception the Santa Fé 
Players received with his Knives from 
Syria induced him to write his first 
full-length play The Primitives, a 
satire on New Mexican life. 

Sump’n Like Wings hurried Riggs 
to the attention of Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, who contracted the New York 
Actors’ Theatre to produce the next 
drama. Big Lake, staged by the 
Laboratory Theatre, was his first 
important Eastern appearance. Al- 
ready he was realizing the commercial 
possibilities of Oklahoma folk ma- 
terial, and the hit the Theatre Guild 
made three years later with Green 
Grow the Lilacs proved he was not 
mistaken. In 1930 Arthur Hopkins 
presented Roadside with more artistic 
satisfaction than financial success. 

Since then Riggs’ plays have ap- 
peared oftener at Jasper Deeter’s 
Hedgerow Theatre and in university 
playhouses than on Broadway. During 
the 1932 Hedgerow season the author 
personally directed The Son of Perdi- 
tion and The Cherokee Night, which 
he considers his finest play. The 
following year he supervised produc- 
tions of his works at Northwestern 
University and the University of 
Iowa. Early in 1936 he reappeared in 
New York with Russet Mantle, which, 
despite its admirable intentions, got a 
less hearty welcome than it expected. 

Riggs has now turned to the cinema 





and divides his time between , 
directing in the West and 
writing in Hollywood. The Script 
The Garden of Allah is his best-knop 


studio achievement. 


RUSSELL COLLINS, actor 
I* THE spring of 1922 Frede 
McConnell, director of the Cle 
land Play House, saw Russel] (; 
in a performance of Everyman 
asked him to join the Play Houseg 
pany. Collins had just finished a tm 
year course at the Carnegie J 
School of Drama. Making a success 
debut in the title role of M 
Dr. Faustus, he remained with & 
Cleveland organization for ten yey 
and appeared in more than nj 


different parts. Hamlet, Richard [ 


Malvolio, Tartuffe, Dogberry 
Edward II edged against Fy 
Karamazov, Joxer and Great 
Brown in as varied a list of charag 
as any actor could demand. 
Morris Carnovsky, admiri 
lins’ acting in Bolitho’s Ove 
recommended him to the 
Theatre of New York. He did 
become a member of the Group uni 
the summer of 1932, when he made 
first Manhattan appearance wi 
clerk in Success Story by John Hows 
Lawson. Roles in Men in White, Gy 
Eagle Guy, Waiting for Lefty & 
Paradise Lost preceded his fine poy 
formance in Paul Green’s ohm) 
Johnson, which established his rep 
tation as one of Broadway's ram) 
young actors most worth watching J 
After a presentation of the Gmaj 
play in Cleveland and a reper 
season at the Matunuck summ) 
theatre Collins was offered the patté 
Hanus Wicks in the Broadway pt 
duction of The Star-Wagon. gay 
critics became enthusiastic about iy 
work. He is now touring the Mey 
West with the McClintic company. 
Concerning his years of valua® 
training in Cleveland Collins remamiy 
‘I consider my experience at the Pi 
House the kind of thing one couldg 
only in the great state theatresty 
Europe, and I have been abet 
escape type casting only becaus? 
that. Whatever may happen to Brot 
way, it is the Tributary Theatre ti 
will keep the speaking stage alive 
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THA SCOTT, actress 


| 1 theatrical road that Martha 


Scott has followed to an impor- 
tant place in Our Town, current 
winner of the Pulitzer prize, began a 
half-dozen years ago at the University 


ichigan. During her last two 
: a school there she played roles 


as dissimilar as the Countess in 


‘ave of Convenience, Cecily in 
ll of Being Earnest and 
Clementine in The Good Hope, a 

tograph of which appeared in 
queaTRe ARTS for March 1932. After 
wation she was asked by Valen- 
tine Windt, director of the Play 


) Producers, to return to the University 
§ as supervisor of theatre properties 


and lead in various productions. The 


) same year Thomas Wood Stevens in- 


yited Miss Scott to join his Civic 
Theatre in Detroit, and she accepted. 


| When Mr. Stevens organized the 


Globe Theatre soon after, she con- 
tinued in the company as ingenue. 

It was not until the summer of 1936 
that Miss Scott entered the theatrical 
world on the East Coast. At the 
suggestion of Arthur Sircom she acted 
a number of tryout parts at Locust 


5 Valley and did much to liven up Please 
© Do Not Disturb. Last summer she was 
» of to Dennis, again as ingenue. 

| Evelyn Varden, who herself once 

* attracted attention to Little Theatre 

) activities, suggested to Jed Harris 

| that Miss Scott would be a good 


choice for the part of the young bride 
in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 
Miss Varden was right, and Martha 


} Scott has been one of Broadway’s 
| discoveries of the year. Meanwhile 
| she modestly insists that her real 


and fundamental training came from 
work at Ann Arbor, and that she will 
long be indebted to Valentine Windt 
and Thomas Wood Stevens as her 


early directors. 


y ABE FEDER, technician 


HEN Abe Feder was a boy in 
Milwaukee, he was much im- 


© Pressed by Thurston, the magician, 
p ind a stage full of powerful lights ar- 


niving miraculously from nowhere. He 
to hang around theatre stage 

ts downtown and neglected so 
many high-school studies to produce 
a ballet with Bakst elaborateness that 


the school principal urged him ‘to 
get away to someplace where they 
teach the theatre’. He went to 
Carnegie Tech. The success of his 
lighting for the freshman Romeo and 
Fuliet more than offset his entrance 
difficulties. When a sophomore he 
arranged the light effects for eleven 
of the school’s important shows, in- 
cluding E. Martin Browne’s fine 
production of Tidings Brought to Mary; 
and, persuading the theatre to install 
a new switchboard, he is reputed to 
have manipulated it so energetically 
that B. Iden Payne, the director, and 
Otto Kahn hurried out of the audi- 
torium one evening during the storm 
scene in Macbeth. 

After a summer of experimentation 
at the Ravinia Opera in Chicago and a 
few months of lecturing through the 
South, Feder settled down at the 
Goodman Theatre. He helped stage 
The Little Clay Cart and The Golem, 
and was given free rein in a produc- 
tion of 4n Afternoon with Mr. Milne. 
The results, satisfying to him, were 
less so to the Goodman directors; and 
a few months later he was at the 
Jewish Institute Dramatic Studio, 
directed by Joseph Buloff. The Singer 
of Osaro, The Shop, L’ Avare followed 
in quick succession and Feder was 
chosen to devise the elaborately 
undulating stage sets for Periphery. 
Buloff, transferred to New York, 
asked him to join the staff of the 
Bronx Jewish Theatre. He did, and 
helped produce Sholem Asch’s Day 
and Night, a chromatic Folklore Re- 
view, an ambitious revival of Periph- 
ery and about thirty other plays. A 
summer with Thomas Fischer at 
Woodstock gave him a fresh field in 
which to test his latest experiments 
with light. Toboggan and Metronome, 
with Blanche Yurka as guest star, 
were artistic successes although they 
lost the theatre money in an annoying 
way. He returned to a job as technical 
director at the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association by way of the energetic 
but short-lived Bronx Art Theatre. 

Four Saints in Three Acts, the Stein- 
Thomson-Houseman musical fanta- 
sia, brought a real chance to be im- 
aginative. Feder did not neglect it. 
Work with Nazimova’s Ghosts and 
Conjur Man Dies preceded the mem- 
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orable Negro production of Macbeth. 
Then came Dr. Faustus, in which 
lights were required to give cathedral 
proportions to a pinched, black- 
draped stage. Hedda Gabler and other 
Broadway productions have now sent 
Feder back into the laboratories of 
the Federal Theatre in search of new 
effects in stage illumination. 


NORRIS HOUGHTON, director- 
designer-author 

ORRIS HOUGHTON, scene designer 

for four Broadway plays this 
year, author of Moscow Rehearsals 
and a rising young director, has a 
theatre background somewhat paral- 
leling that of Joshua Logan. At 
Princeton, where he was a member of 
the class of 1931, he became art 
director, and finally president, of the 
Théatre Intime, the most important 
college theatre in America run en- 
tirely by students. At the same time 
he was vice-president and technical 
director of the Triangle Club, an 
undergraduate musical comedy so- 
ciety. In 1930 he did the sets for a 
production of Othello which Logan 
directed, and the following year 
both directed and designed Man and 
the Masses. Hallie Flanagan and Lee 
Simonson were impressed by his pres- 
entation of the Toller play. 

From Princeton Houghton accom- 
panied Joshua Logan and Bretaigne 
Windust to West Falmouth as asso- 
ciate director and stage manager for 
the University Players. When that 
company moved on to Baltimore 
during the winter months he went 
along to design scenery for more than 
fifteen plays. The success of Carry 
Nation at West Falmouth the next 
summer brought him to New York 
with a stock of sixteen sets for the 
Broadway production. He stage-man- 
aged Both Your Houses for the Theatre 
Guild, and also They Shall Not Die. 

In the spring of 1934 Houghton 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
later extended to 1935. His volume, 
Moscow Rehearsals, an account of 
methods of production in the Soviet 
Theatre, was the result. On his return 
to America he was made stage man- 
ager for the Gilbert Miller production, 
Lidel!, and directed and designed 
during the summer of 1936 at Suffern. 
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This season Houghton has returned 
to Broadway and done the settings 
for Allan Scott’s In Clover, Stop-Over, 
Whiteoaks and the difficult water- 
front scene of How to Get Tough 
About It. He also is author of articles 
on present-day theatre trends. 


ALLAN SCOTT, dramatist-scenarist 
—— SCOTT, scenarist for many 

Astaire-Rogers pictures and a 
prominent Hollywood figure, took the 
theatre seriously during his under- 
graduate days at Amherst. He ap- 
peared with the Masquers in Liliom 
and Shaw’s You Never Can Tell and 
served as president of the players in 
his senior year. While in England as 
an Oxford student he was prominent 
in O.U.D.S. productions and divided 
his spare time between acting, direct- 
ing and playwriting. 

On his return to America the 
Theatre Guild selected him to journey 
about the country as a high-grade 
press agent and lecture to out-of- 
town audiences on the inner meaning 
of Mourning Becomes Electra. This 
tour gave him the idea for Goodbye 
Again, which was written in collabora- 
tion with George Haight and pro- 
duced by Arthur Beckhard, also an 
Amherst graduate. The play, after 
successful tryouts at Southampton 
and West Falmouth, captured Broad- 
way’s fancy with the saturnine Os- 
good Perkins in the leading role. 

A recognized dramatist, Scott ac- 
cepted the West Coast’s lure and 
began to turn out scenarios for Holly- 
wood. The charm of his scripts for 
Roberta and Top Hat won him a 
lucrative five-year contract with the 
RKO Company. He responded with a 
sensitive screen adaptation of Barrie’s 
Quality Street. Nor has Scott been 
unmindful of Broadway. Although Jn 
Clover had a brief run last year and a 
definite producer has not yet turned 
up for The Piper’s Son, his play about 
Chatterton, he plans to have a pro- 
duction on the New York stage 
without fail next winter. 


ELIA KAZAN, director-actor 
poten Elia Kazan, actor in one 
Group Theatre production this 
year and director of another, is un- 
willing to overrate his Little Theatre 
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training, he does not negate its 
importance. As a student at Williams 
College he was encouraged by Prof. 
Licklider, his dramatics instructor, to 
study at Yale. Two years at New 
Haven included instruction in George 
Pierce Baker’s famous workshop and 
Alexander Dean’s class in directing. 
Kazan made up his mind to become 
a director, a decision his recent suc- 
cess as an actor has not altered. The 
summer of 1931 brought him his first 
opportunity. He went to Atlantic 
City to supervise the productions of 
the Toy Theatre and attracted more 
attention than financial profit with 
his imaginative staging of The Second 
Man. Later he took charge of New 
York’s Theatre of Action, which 
specialized in vehement presentations 
of The Young Go First and Crime. 
After leaving Yale in 1932 Kazan 
found his way to the Group Theatre. 
Since then he has left it only to 
direct summer students at South- 
ampton. Beginning as assistant stage 
manager, he rose to stage manager of 
Waiting for Lefty and headline actor 
in Paradise Lost. This year he was 
glad to shift from his role in Golden 
Boy to the direction of Robert 
Ardrey’s Casey Jones. Critical reports 
showed he had not made a mistake. 
Kazan regards his own acting merely 
as a necessary and important appren- 
ticeship for his future work as a 
director. In acknowledging his in- 
debtedness to Strasberg and Clurman 
of the Group he does not overlook the 
early assistance of Alexander Dean, 
the experimental theatres and an 
encouraging Williams professor. 


STEWART CHANEY, designer 
WwW" the idea of becoming a 
playwright Stewart Chaney en- 
rolled in 1926 in the Yale University 
Department of Drama. The influence 
of George Pierce Baker and Donald 
Oenslager shifted his attention to the 
importance of good stage design, and 
two years later he appeared on Broad- 
way ready to try out plenty of in- 
novations in settings. But lack of 
membership in the Scenic Artists 
Union kept him from going far. He 
settled down as display designer for a 
New York department store. 
The Community Art Theatre of 


The Oranges, in New Jersey 
him a first meagre chance - he 
notebook sketches into real 
decor. An invitation to do sets fort 
Ann Arbor Spring Festival of ; 
was a reward for his work, Thea 
mer of the same year took him, 
Magnolia, Massachusetts, where } 
helped with the scenery and directig 
of the Bela Blau-Val Rosen theaty 


A position with the Utica Lig! 








Theatre followed, and his Stage desig : 


for the Utica Players’ production» 
Seventh Heaven appeared in Turan) 
ARTS MONTHLY for July 1932, 
American Opera Company, afflian! 
with the Magnolia organization, ‘el 
commissioned him to do settings{y: 
Faust and I Pagliacci. 
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In 1933 Chaney helped Bob Cui 
redesign an old barn into the Sufig 
Playhouse and for one summer 
artist for the theatre’s revival ¢ 
Broadway plays. The next year f 
him with Lawrence Langner at We 
port, where his scenery for } 
Bride of Torozko was sold to 
Miller and Herman Shuniia, 
with the rest of the production, 
transported back to New York fay 
very brief stay. 

Early in 1935 Chaney’s first off 
Broadway assignment followed 
election to the Scenic Artists Una 
The sets he designed for Zoé Aki 
The Old Maid helped the play tay 
fine its beclouded idea of mid-t 
teenth century dignity and senti 
and had considerable to do witht 
winning of the Pulitzer prizes 
though the graceful background 
devised a month or two later® 
Bromfield’s adaptation of Bounty 
Les Temps Difficiles was unable 
buoy the piece to success, his sceity 
for the Ann Arbor summer produ 
of Ghosts was hustled back to 
York for loud critical approval. 

Since then Chaney has designed 
settings for Leslie Howard’s 
Nazimova’s Hedda Gabler, fot 

Sor the Grace of God, Having Wont 
Time and, finally, for the Amer 
Ballet production of Straw 
Apollon Musagéte. At present 
abroad on a Guggenheim fella 
collecting new ideas on stage dé 
Moscow and a firm painter's 
nique in André Lhote’s Paris # 
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ne aMouNT of new building and —_—It was obvious that a shop with 
‘Figgatiadcn of new equipment enough floor space to accommodate 
which a. _— fo a ~- —_ — and . ern gna nt 
at it is no longer essential to table, washrooms, a lumber rack an 
submit to too little space, bad light- other shop equipment would need to 
“ui ing and acoustics, insufficient equip- be fairly large without reserve space 
w_) ment, to qualify as a Little Theatre. for painting scenery on the floor. It 
I A few years ago, the acceptance of was, therefore, decided to have a 
such handicaps was considered an in- trench 9’ deep and 2’ wide, along one 
dication of the gallant, experimental entire wall of the workroom, to ac- 
nature of the amateur, but the trend commodate a paint frame. Since no 
| has turned healthily towards over- scenery more than 14’ in height is 
coming them instead — cheaply, in- used at the University, the inside 
ventively and successfully — within height of the shop was limited to 15’, 
the limits of available resources. Not and a paint frame 14’ high was con- 
| pale imitation of the professional templated. By mounting the flats in 
E = _ — —s con- a ——— neg on the sill A a 
| stitutes the new vitality. And growing paint frame, the painting cou 
| apace age ae! conception is a large senate ox onthe = the floor 
number of college and community level and moving the frame to a con- 
| theatre technicians who are learning venient height Dicaies the painter 
g) tomeet their own problems with their had covered all of the surface within 
| own solutions. his reach. 
ie Work on construction proceeded, 
i) 4 PAINT FRAME but when the completed shop was 
| By Herbert V. Hake turned over to the director of dramat- 
Ww the University of Missouri ics, it was discovered that the trench 
ee e-WA. for the paint frame had been com- 
= ub ilding a scene shop, the pleted but no paint frame provided, 
or of dramatics was faced with although the cost of the shop had 
the necessity of keeping the building already exceeded the original allow- 
small in order to keep the cost at a ance. 
specified minimum. Scenery for the Since the shop had been designed 
ramatic productions at the univer- with the confident expectation of a 
ae Sty had always been painted either paint frame, no floor space was avail- 
by laying flats on the floor and apply- able for painting, and the width of 
ing paint to them at the risk of the open trench prevented the con- 
stepping through the canvas, or by venient use of the only available wall 
standing the scenery against a con- for the old method of setting the flats 
vement wall and climbing step-lad- in a vertical position and painting 
ders with a paint brush in one hand from a ladder. 
and a bucket of paint in the other. Plans were made, forthwith, to 


build a paint frame in the shop al- 
though no one at the University had 
ever built such a specialized item of 
equipment, and a the director of 
dramatics had ever seen a paint 
frame. The diagrams above indicate 
the manner in which the needed 
equipment was supplied. 

Four underhang. blocks, ordered 
from a stage supply house, with one, 
two, three and four sheaves, respec- 
tively, were bolted to the joists of the 
ceiling for the necessary wire cables. 
A draw collar was forged in the 
University machine shop, and the 
ratchet winch was built by a local 
blacksmith. A double thickness of 
1” x 6” yellow pine was used for the 
frame itself, and all the joints were 
laminated for maximum strength. 
The counterweight was made heavy 
enough to equalize the weight of the 
frame without scenery, and the 
ratchet on the winch was designed to 
furnish an additional check upon the 
stability of the frame whenever the 
counterweight and the loaded frame 
happened to be at variance. Auxiliary 
weights were prepared for use when- 
ever the frame needed to be heavily 
loaded. The top rail of the frame was 
placed 14’ above the sill, in order to 
accommodate the 14’ scenery which is 
used for most of the major produc- 
tions at the university. The toggle 
was placed at a 9’ height for conven- 
ience in painting the g’ scenery which 
is used in mounting one-act plays and 
experimental productions. The 12” 
sill with its 2” lip serves the double 
purpose of permitting the scenery to 
be set at an angle for painting and of 
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closing the width of the trench when 
the frame has been raised to the top 
and is not in use. 

The paint frame which has been 
thus contrived has proved an inex- 
pensive adjunct to the existing shop 
equipment and has greatly increased 
the facility with which scenery can 
be prepared for the numerous produc- 
tions at the University of Missouri. 


of it (seating capacity 400). The stage 
floor is covered with brown linoleum, 
particularly good for dancing. 

It is an actor’s stage in the full 
sense of the word, so adaptable that 
rehearsals may always be held on a 
finished set. Drawn across the stage 
are five rows.of pale gray curtains 
each of which is in four sections (each 
834’ wide). These make all interiors of 
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Harkaway Theatre at Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, New York 
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HARKAWAY THEATRE 
By Priscilla Langenbach 
era THEATRE at Bennett 
Junior College, Millbrook, New 
York, originally a gymnasium, has 
been redesigned to meet the special 
requirements of the Greek play pre- 
sented there every year. There are 
three steps from the proscenium to 
the floor (entire width of the stage) 
and the seats do not begin for 23’ 
making a circular dancing floor for 
the chorus as in the old Greek thea- 
tres. The auditorium ceiling follows 
the line of the girders supporting the 
roof and the girder that crosses about 
two-thirds of the way upstage is con- 
cealed by curtained borders. Each row 
of seats is 6” above the row in front 
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different depths with doors and win- 
dows; a single curtain with a special 
frame at the bottom makes a tree or 
pillar, and so forth. These can be 
changed rapidly by one person, mak- 
ing it possible to have any number of 
scenes and plays in rehearsal at once. 
For the final production, period props 
(including door and window frames) 
are added. A unit set is made of plat- 
forms in small enough measurements 
so that one or two people can move 
them on or off stage. Built into the 
auditorium walls, at each side of the 
stage, are two balconies with addi- 
tional entrances beneath them. 

With this equipment scenic prob- 
lems and production costs are reduced 
to a minimum. Moreover, such a 




























stage is unusually helpful to gua 
actors because they are able wu 
hearse from the first with theg 


spacing of scenery and acting g 
EXPERIMENTAL st 


™ Bi. 
A tion of Archibald Mad 
poetic radio play, The Fall of 
was made at the Cornell Uniy 
Theatre under the direction of. 
Drummond. Colby Lewis, ¢ 
director, attempted to sug 
quality of radio drama ar 
same time to supply some yj 
terest to reinforce the words, 
poet. Audiences sat in mom 
darkness. Then a spot dimmedgy 
reveal against the blackness ga 
forestage a large speaker-cabinetip. 
tured below) through whi 
players’ voices issued from back 
by means of a public address symm 
The cabinet measured 11’ fromm 
ground cloth to the tip of the 
The figure of the Conqueror wae 
it in bas-relief as high as the tm 
the flanking columns; above 
point his crest and sword rm 
free air against the flame 
on the upstage side of the ¢ 
The white areas on the drawi 
actually filled in with silver, 
the prophecy of the Dead We 
The City of masterless men 
Will take a master. 

There will be shouting then: 
Blood after! 
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Bert Boice 


Combs-Duval 


MODEL 


Robert J. Wade of the 
Emerson College Work- 
shop in Boston devised 
a stage model for ./ir 
Raid, an experimental 
one-act play of the fu- 
ture by Lev Levinson. 


DESIGN 


Donald Mochon planned 
an imaginative back- 
ground for a modern 
dress presentation of 
Macbeth by the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute student players. 


SETTING 


TheJMummers of St. 
Louis used an Italianate 
decor for Doctor for a 
Dumb Wife, a new play 
by Willard Holland, the 
director, which retells 
a tale from Rabelais. 








Charles Rogers 
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UNIT SET FOR HENRY IV, PART I, AT AMHERST COLLEGE 








The eleven scenes of Shakespeare’s history were played against a permanent 
architectural background which could be ingeniously altered by plugs, 
curtains and sections into different settings. The unit was designed by 
Charles Rogers, technical director. The Masquers used a special text pre- 
pared by director Curtis Canfield, in which gay Harry Hotspur was allowed 
to dominate the entire play and bring unity to the sequence of events. 
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| definite casting .. . 
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inspiration for the graphic mo- 
“ae of black and blood-red, of rigid 
and swirling flame-lines. In a 
horizontal panel a man and 
cowered beneath the huge 
figure of the Conqueror. 
ention of the audience was cen- 
n his round shield, which, 
and covered with screening, 
served as the mouthpiece of the 
. Constantly before the audi- 

ence there was a premonition of the 
fnal tableau described by the poet: 


He looks huge — a head taller than any- 
one: 
Broad as a brass door: a hard hero: 
Heavy of heel on the brick: clanking with 
etal: 


Hun 


metal: 
The helm closed on his head: the eyeholes 


hollow. 


They cover their faces with fingers. They 
cower before him. 


} They fall: they sprawl on the stone. 


| The people invent their oppressors: they 


wish to believe in them. 


During rehearsals, each member of 
the prospective cast was tried in 
several roles. ‘This’, the program 
noted, ‘is a group production and 
is not made until 


© shortly before each presentation.’ 
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| scene i, Plumes in the Dust 
| HUGH FELLOWS, director of the 


McMurry College Theatre, Abilene, 


| Texas, tells of his production of 


Plumes in the Dust in ‘bedroom 
space’. The Theatre has a proscenium 


| Opening 28’ wide and the distance 


the front curtain to the plaster 
wall is 10’, supplemented by a curving 
apron in front of the curtain 5’ wide at 


its widest portion. Offstage space is 


nearly non-existent; scenery must re- 


| Main on Stage throughout the play. 


¢ group selected what they con- 
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sidered’the most important scene — 
scene i: the sitting room in the home 
of Poe’s foster-parents—and de- 
signed an ideal setting for it. Walls 
were drops of scene cloth, dye-painted 
to suggest wallpaper. Bookcases on 
either side of the door were light- 
weight, their backs covered with 
scene cloth painted to represent pan- 
elled wainscoting for use in scene ii. 
Turned flat on their faces, they served 
as levels in scene iv of the play. There 
were permanent entrances on both 
sides of the stage composed each of a 
neutral-color pylon and a series of 
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scene ii, Plumes in the Dust 


draw-curtains, each curtain dyed 
the color dominant in the backdrop. 
In scene ii, a garret, the bookcases, 
turned on their sides with their backs 
to the audience, formed a wainscoting 
supporting a window in the centre. 
A dark green drop hung around the 
window. A second drop, cut out to 
suggest a gabled opening and with a 
stencilled wallpaper design, hung 
about 3’ downstage of the first drop. 
The remaining scenes made similar 
use of bookcase units and drops. 
Every scene change was made in 
less than three minutes. Says Mr. 
Fellows: ‘We're keeping the book- 
cases, to find a new angle on them!’ 
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bookcase units used in Plumes in the Dust 


K NOWING where artistic economy 
can be made to serve economy 
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Theatre Library 











EVERY BOOK in this list is recommended 
by THEATRE ARTS as useful in its particu- 


lar field—necessary for any complete 
theatre bookshelf. The publisher has 
paid for the privilege of having his 
books included in this selected list, but 
the responsibility for the selection rests 
with THEATRE ARTS alone. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Technical 

AN ACTOR PREPARES 

by Constantin Stanislavski, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. 
Theatre Arts: $2.50. 
THE ART OF MAKE-UP 

by Serge Strenkovsky. Dutton : $3.75. 
COSTUMES FOR THE DANCE 

by Betty Joiner. A. S. Barnes: $2.75. 
COSTUMING THE AMATEUR SHOW 

A handbook for amateur producers. 
By Dorothy Lynne Saunders. Samuel 
French: $2.50. 
DRESSING THE PART 

A History of Dramatic Costume by 
Fairfax P. Walkup. F. S. Crofts & 
Company: $5.50. 
JOHN GIELGUD’s HAMLET 

A Record of Performance, by Rosa- 
mond Gilder, with Notes on Produc- 
tion, Costume and Traditional Business 
by John Gielgud. Oxford: $3. 
HISTORIC COSTUMING 

by Nevil Truman. Pitman: $3. 
THE MAGIC OF SPEECH 

Studies in Spoken English, by Vida 
Ravenscroft Sutton. Pitman: $1.50. 
MODERN ACTING: A MANUAL 

by Sophie Rosenstein, Larrae A. 
Haydon and Wilbur Sparrow, with a 
preface by Glenn Hughes. Samuel 
French: $1.50. 
OUR THEATRE TODAY 

Art, Craft and Management of the 
Contemporary Theatre, by Thirteen 
Theatre Workers, edited by Herschel 
L. Brickell. Samuel French: $3. 

(Continued on page 537) 
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in finances is Little Theatre necessity 
number one. And so it is interesting 
to see what F. Cowles Strickland, 
director of the Washington Civic 
Theater, did with a production of 
Johnny Fohnson, using only as much 
scenery and lighting as was abso- 
lutely essential to the drama. The 
bill for the show came to Jess than 
two hundred dollars not counting the 
rent for costumes or the costs of 
labor which was volunteered there as 
it would be in other non-professional 
groups. The composite floor-plan 
for the play printed above suggests 
the variety and at the same time the 
simplicity of the settings. Act I, scene 
iii, in the recruiting office, for instance, 
was set before a huge poster hung at 
the back of the stage. In the poster 
Uncle Sam’s hand moved, pointing 
at Johnny wherever he went. Act I, 
scene iv, on the boat, was a short 
section of the ship’s rail, placed down- 
stage left and lighted from the front 
with the statue of Liberty imagined 
out over the audiences’ heads. Act II, 
scene ii, in the trenches, was a cutout 
painted to represent the trenches 
with platforms used as a firing step. 
The cannons, made of roofing paper 
with enough metallic glint to pick up 
the light, were mounted on collapsible 
folding frames and pushed into place 
by three men. The drilling scene at 
the end of Act I and the scene of the 
soldiers returning from the front at 
the beginning of Act II were omitted. 

The cyclorama and the wings were 
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permanent through the entire show. 
The wings were flat painted in a 
neutral gray and had a half column 
attached to the upstage end which 
was made of roofing paper on frames, 
vaguely suggestive of trees, or col- 
umns on a house. The music was 
played on the Hammond organ. 


running of the show and can 
to pick up the sound of th. 
during performance and 

to the dressing rooms, green 
and other points not in direct ays 


contact with the stage. It is expres 


flexible and simple in operation, 


IN SPITE of all the projects my 


way for new theatres on their 
fine foundations, there are still , 
of organizations where limited 

require rebuilding, or where joing 
gives the opportunity for includ 


theatre in a structure that o 


other uses as well. So, for ex 
the University of Wyoming 

in the Liberal Arts Building, j 
strong Hall of Fine Arts at (; 


College, Iowa, houses a new |j 


Theatre, Albert F. Johnson, ding 
which seats 408 people and hasa 
75’ wide and 30’ deep, witha 
scenium opening 30’ by ty, 
orchestra pit accommodating 79 
cians makes possible the present 
of musical plays and choric ¢ 

a special interest of Cornell; 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEM FOR PAPER MILL PLAYHOUSE 
Master Block Schematic 


Poe =| . 
control it C) 
= (p0i000G ES 


control 


Talk beck speaker fl ; 


Telephome ond cue 
control 


AROLD BURRIS-MEYER of Stevens 
H Institute of Technology pro- 
vides the accompanying diagram of 
the block schematic set communica- 
tion system made for the Paper Mill 
Playhouse in Short Hills, New Jersey. 
The system supplies simple and cen- 
tralized control for ail communication 
which may be necessary in the ordi- 
nary operation of the theatre, in re- 
hearsal and in performance. The 
talk-back speaker system is employed 
wherever possible to speak to all pro- 
duction departments from out front 
during rehearsal. The system provides 
cues and telephonic communication 
with all operating stations during the 





studio for radio, projection 

an excellent lighting equipment 
this little theatre a highly 
working unit. In other tows 
buildings find themselves t 

to new purposes. Peoria, as ¥ 
already noted, made its theatre 
the central firehouse. An old 
sium has been turned into a pla 
by the Rensselaer Polytechnit! 
tute Players (retaining as 

each side of the auditorium whit 
originally a part of a running 
Trenton makes its first Little 
playhouse for the Group 
(with fifteen years’ activity 
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| pLayvers AT WORK 


performance. Theatre Arts: $1.50. 
) , PLAYER'S HANDBOOK 


© x LESSONS IN ACTING 
Arts: $1.50. 


die TRE 
m by Shepard Traube. Little, Brown 
* exami & Company: $1.75. 


MCAS «., you’RE WRITING A PLAY!’ 


gy & Company: $1.75. 
inal stAGE LIGHTING 
by C. Harold Ridge and T.S. Aldred. 
| Pitman Publishing Corporation: $2.25. 
STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 

by Samuel Selden and Hunton Sell- 
man. F. §. Crofts & Company: $5. 
THE VOICE: ITs PRODUCTION AND RE- 
| PRODUCTION 
| by Douglas Stanley and J. P. Max- 
field, Pitman Publishing Corp.: $2.50. 


Production and Management 
THE ART OF PLAY PRODUCTION 

by John Dolman, Jr. Harper & 
Brothers: $2.75. 
_ THE ARTS WORKSHOP OF RURAL AMER- 
ICA 
A Study of the Rural Arts Program 


of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
by Marjorie Patten. Columbia: $1.50. 





THE BOOK OF PLAY PRODUCTION 
by Milton Smith, 1930. D. Apple- 
ton-Century: $3. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PLAY DIREC- 
TION 


by Gilmor Brown and Alice Gar- 
wood, Samuel French: $1.50. 
A HANDBOOK FOR PRODUCERS AND 
PLAYERS 

by C. B. Purdom. Dutton: $2.50. 


LITTLE THEATRE ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 

by Alexander Dean, 1926. D. Ap- 
ntury: $2.50. 








orton Eustis. Nine distinguished 
Bone their methods of study and 


The Theory and Practice of Acting 
> by Samuel Selden. F. S. Crofts: $2.75. 


by Richard Boleslavsky. ‘Theatre 


' 99 YOU WANT TO GO INTO THE THEA- 


by Clayton Hamilton. Little, Brown 


them) out of an abandoned church. 
At Elon College, situated in the rural 
South, where the students have not 
too much money to spend on enter- 
tainment, undergraduates took an old 
college building and remade it into a 
fine stage and a theatre that seats 250, 
at a total expense of $100, including 
drapery, lumber and four spotlights. 


MORE music being used means more 
problems where there is a lack of 
space for musicians or a lack of money 
to pay for them. Ohio University 
Theatre, Dr. Robert Gates Dawes, di- 
rector, solves this problem by making 
recordings of the University’s organ 
with a Presto recording machine. 


THE theatre of the University of 
South Dakota, Everett Schreck, di- 
rector, has had no play in the red, and 
many with considerable profit, during 
the four years of a ticket subsidy plan 
for financing University productions. 
Moreover, the audience has increased 
three-fold during that time. 


A NOTE which begins, ‘because our 
sky was easier to move than our 
palace...” naturally attracts at- 
tention. The note from the Peninsula 
Little Theatre of Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia, Robert Brauns, director, con- 
cerns the presentation of Daughters 
of Atreus on a stage 12’ deep and 18’ 
wide. It goes on to say, ‘for each of 
two exterior scenes a cyclorama was 
dropped in front of the doors and 
pillars, making our outdoors actually 
smaller than our indoors. To give an 
illusion of space, variation in the 
height of the playing areas was 
emphasized.’ 


THREE productions of three princi- 
pal Shylock scenes from The Mer- 
chant of Venice were made by Wash- 
ington University in Saint Louis, to 
indicate how differently the part was 
played and costumed by Burbage, 
Macklin and Edmund Kean. The 
scenes were directed by W. G. B. 
Carson, and the part of Shylock was 
played throughout by Herman Wald- 
man, who is reported to have kept the 
audience sitting tense on the edges of 
their seats from the beginning of the 





first scene to the end of the Tria! Scene. 


THE TECHNICIAN’S WORKSHOP 












MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE 

by Samuel Selden, H. D. Sellman and 
H. C. Heffner. F. S. Crofts: $4. 
PLAY DIRECTING 

by Allen Crafton. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.: $3. 
PLAY PRODUCTION FOR AMATEURS 
AND SCHOOLS 

by M.V. C. Jeffreys. Dutton: $2.50. 
THE STAGE AND SCHOOL 

by Katharine Ommaney, 1932. Har- 
per & Brothers: $1.48. 
STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE AMA- 
TEUR THEATRE 

by Wm. P. Halstead. Crofts: $3.50. 
THEATRE AND STAGE 

in Two Volumes. Pitman Publishing 
Corp.: $10. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY,AND 

CRITICISM 

ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE 

Vols. I to IX, by George C. D. 
Odell. Columbia: $8.75 per volume. 
ANTON CHEKHOV 

The Voice of Twilight Russia, by 
Princess Nina Andronikova Touma- 
nova. Columbia University Press: $3. 
BACKSTAGE WITH HENRY MILLER 

by Frank P. Morse. E. P. Dutton & 
Company: $3. 
BERNARD SHAW 

Playboy and Prophet, by Archibald 
Henderson, 1932. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury: $7.50. 
DRAMA OF LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

by Domenico Vittorini. University of 
Pennsylvania Press: $3. 
EUROPEAN THEORIES OF THE DRAMA 

by Barrett H. Clark (Rev. 1936). 
D. Appleton-Century: $5. 
GEORGE COLMAN, THE ELDER 

Essayist, Dramatist, and Theatrical 
Manager, 1732-1794, by Eugene R. 
Page. Columbia University Press: $3. 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN DRAMA 


from the Civil War to the Present 
Day. Revised Edition by Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn. F. §. Crofts & Co.: $5. 
I, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, DO AP- 
POINT THOMAS RUSSELL, ESQUIRE 


by Leslie Hotson. Oxford: $3. 
(Continued on page 541) 




















































News and Notes 





POETRY, MUSIC AND DANCE 


or the theatre has its roots in 
song and has always been a poet’s 
theatre in its greatest days, Harvard 
has done well to dedicate a theatre 
exclusively to verse plays. This year 
it presented a new translation by 
Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald 
of the A/cestis of Euripides. The play, 
directed by the founder of the theatre, 
William Berssenbrugge, is in itself an 
adventure in cooperation, calling 
upon the professional theatre for the 
leading actress, Dorothy Sands, en- 
listing the Radcliffe Choral Society 
for the chorus, using a score especially 
composed by Allan Sly, head of the 
Music Department of Black Moun- 
tain College, North Carolina, and 
associating Mrs. Herbert Harris, head 
of the Music Department of the 
Beaver Country Day School, as musi- 
cal director. 

The Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Maurice Gnesin, director, gave Eu- 
ripides’ Electra, which was also pro- 
duced by the Bennington Theatre 
Studio with dance and musical accom- 
paniment and toured through a num- 
ber of colleges in New England. 

Dance and music as part of a 
rounded theatre production appear 
again and again in the repertories 
of several of the larger colleges. 
Wellesley brought together its The- 
atre Workshop and its dance group in 
a production of Dunsany’s King 4r- 
gimenes and the Unknown Warrior, 
while the universities which include 
music departments with orchestras in 
their Liberal Arts schools can stage 
such full-length operatic productions 
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as The Bartered Bride, given at the 
University of Michigan and, else- 
where, Gilbert and Sullivan almost 
as frequently as Shakespeare. Per- 
golesi’s The Music Master and Hinde- 
mith’s Hin und Zuriick were given at 
Western Reserve University. The 
music for Fulius Caesar produced at 
the University by Barclay S. Leathem, 
was composed by the students of the 
Music Department. Because there 
was no backstage room for musicians, 
the music was recorded by the Uni- 
versity orchestra and the records 
played over the sound equipment 
system during the performance. 


THE theatre, having returned to its 
old home, the universities, is finding 
its way also into the church, which 
was its place of origin. The Everyman 
Players of the Church of the Messiah 


Ta 


\~ 

a 
program cover for a production of The Bar- 
tered Bride at the University of Michigan 


in Montreal have produced agus 
of religious dramas, including 
man, The Holy Grail and, | 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the @ 
It is obvious that special § 
problems confront a prod 
theatre is an acl hur 
Everyman Players installed 
board in the organ loft, wh 
mitted control and synch 
of music and lighting, and 
of all the resources of their 
space, bells, organ peals, p 
entrances and architectural 
grounds—to secure their 
Becket delivered his serr 
the pulpit; the altar itself fo 
background of his murder. © 
CHESTNUT Hill College, & 
Mt. St. Joseph, presented 
Bottomley’s The Acts of St. 
ing its Verse Speaking Choirg 
Glee Club in an effective prody 








The Washington Square Playeng” 
New York University, Ran 
Somerville, director, a perm 
repertory company, make ¢ 
program this year from: Mi 
Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, May 
summer Nights Dream, 4% 
Like It, Twelfth Night, The R 
She Stoops to Conquer, 4 
and the Lion, Fanny's First 
You Never Can Tell, The G@ 


of Errors, Victors. 








‘MOST SUCCESSFUL’ 
> plays which appear 

on the selected lists of 
successful’ productions for t 
are this year, to a large extem 
recent Broadway successes 
Lady, Night of Fanuary 16 
Door, as well as the plays li 
Lost Generation of Plays:a¥ 
in this issue. The most 
playwrights, however, are st 
speare, Shaw, Ibsen and, new 
to this august trio, Maxwell Am 
in the order named. Peer 
way of turning up year ail 
somewhat to the surprise of 
ducers, as a box-office as W& 
critical hit. This year a membe 
staff of the Vieux Carré m® 
Orleans writes: ‘Our audience, 
heretofore has shown a preferet 
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» The Montana University Masquers re- The New York Jewish American Thea- 
aun cently presented Shaw’s Saint oan un- tre, trained by Henry Infeld, staged 
mami der the direction of Donal Harrington. A. B. Shiffrin’s Tomorrow Begins Today. 
; bes ACROSS THE COUNTRY WITH THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
0, Mi IN THE SPRING 


E. 4. Vorpe — Plain Dealer 
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The Cleveland Play House, with Fred- The Syracuse University Theatre, di- 
eric McConnell in charge, revived Fudg- rected by Sawyer Falk, produced G. 
ment Day, Elmer Rice’s fiery invective. Martinez-Sierra’s The Kingdom of God. 
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THE TRIBUTARY DIRECTOR HANDLES A FULL STAGE 


Ah Wilderness! spread its characters through an appropriate clutter of mis- 
sion oak furniture in a production at the University of Oregon Theatre. 


Ceiling Zero, Frank Wead’s study of aviators, deeply interested the Peoria 
Players and director Helen W. Younge, as the author also is a Peorian. 


No Women Wanted, a lusty comedy of which Sara Sherman Pryor is part 
author, was staged by Grinnell College Theatre, which Mrs. Pryor direets. 














F edies, gave this production 
ight comeathossastic approval. We 
aa the Richard Mansfield script, 
edited by Bernard Szold, our director. 
Our working plans and script have 

requested for study and use by 
Walter Sinclair of the Denver Civic 
Theatre, and also by the Houston 
Little Theatre and the Shreveport, 
Louisiana, Little Theatre.’ . . . The 
largest audience in the history of the 
Amherst Masquers turned out to see 
Heary IV in Curtis Canfield’s acting 
version... - 4s You Like It was the 
outstanding success of the Cornell 
C lowa, season. . . . The pro- 
duction of Dead End by the Dramatic 
Club of the Y.M. and Y.W.H.A.’s in 
St, Louis, said to be the first non- 
professional showing of the play, was 





design for transparent illumined 
poster used in advertising 


| 4 sellout; ‘standing room only at 
every performance’, writes Harry 
McClain, ‘seemed to prove that mov- 
ing picture showings of the same play 
stimulated rather than discouraged 
attendance when the play was ac- 
tually produced.’ ... Saint Yoan 
was the outstanding hit of the Civic 
Theatre, Springfield, Ohio, ‘outstrip- 
ping such popular favorites as First 
Lady and Night of Fanuary 16 at the 

w-office.’ .. . The same play was 
also double-starred on the Montana 
Masquers’ repertory. . . . Henning 
Nelms . mam from the Little Thea- 
tre of Houston, Texas, that ‘our 
| theatre here has just had the financial 


TRIBUTARY THEATRE NEWS AND NOTES 


success of its existence through put- 
ting on an old-fashioned melodrama 
in connection with an amateur carni- 
val; we will clear somewhere between 
$1500 and $2500.’ . . . The Sacra- 
mento Junior College Department of 
Dramatic Art is credited with the 
world premiére in English of one of 
the most famous of Chinese plays, 
The West Chamber, translated by 
Henry H. Hart. 





Goldoni’s The Fan spotlights this 
program of the Alabama College 
Theatre, Montevallo, Walter H. 
Trumbauer, director: Hobson's 
Choice, A Doll’s House, The Fan, 
Spring Dance, Dear Brutus, First 
Lady. Croer1reerod 











ANNIVERSARIES 
| oy before the Tributary Theatre 
Yearbook began, about the time 
when THEATRE ARTS’ first issues were 
printed at the Arts and Crafts 
Theatre in Detroit under the guiding 
hands of Sam Hume and Sheldon 
Cheney, a little theatre calling itself 
the Vagabond Players took root in 
Baltimore, with Helen A. F. Penni- 
man as its guiding spirit. The Valiant 
by Holworthy Hall was one of its 
first contributions to the early days of 
one-act little theatre literature, and it 
has withstood as many performances 
as almost any play of its kind. Evelyn 
Varden played with the Vagabonds; 
Mildred Natwick, Raymond Sovey 
and other actors and technicians 
whose names are familiar to the 
country started their careers there. 
And today the Vagabonds celebrate 
their coming of age by becoming 
publicly what they have been pri- 
vately for some time — a civic thea- 
tre. The name of the organization is 
being changed slightly to become 
‘The Vagabond Community Players, 
Inc.’, and the 256 productions already 
made by the group in twenty-two 
seasons (of which only 14 had pre- 
viously been seen in Baltimore) will 
be increased by doubling the usual 
program of six plays. A ballet master 
and pantomime coach added to the 
staff, a workshop and rehearsal room 
added to the theatre space, will en- 
large the range of its service, which 
already has spread out to include 





MY LIFE IN ART 

by Constantin Stanislavsky. Pop. Ed. 
Little, Brown & Company: $4. 
MY LIFE IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 

by Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko. Little, Brown & Co.: $3.75. 
ONE MAN IN HIS TIME 

The Adventures of H. Watkins, 
Strolling Player, From His Journal, 
1845-1863, by Maud and Otis Skin- 
ner. U. of Pennsylvania Press: $2.50. 
SPANISH DRAMA BEFORE LOPE DE VEGA 

by J.P. Wickersham Crawford. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press: $2. 
A STUDY OF MODERN DRAMA 

by Barrett H. Clark (Rev. 1938) 
Second Revised Edition. D. Appleton- 
Century: $3.50. 
THE THEATRE IN A CHANGING EUROPE 


edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. 
Henry Holt and Company: $5. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PLAYS 


THE BEST PLAYS OF RACINE 
Translated and edited by Lacy 
Lockert. Princeton Univ. Press: $3. 
CONTEMPORARY ONE ACT PLAYS 
Radio Plays: Folk Plays: Social 
Plays: edited and selected by William 
Kozlenko. Scribner’s: $2. 
DRAMATIZED BALLADS 
by Janet Tobitt and Alice White. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc.: $2. 
THE LOST COLONY 
by Paul Green. The University of 
North Carolina Press: $2. 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN PLAYS 


6th Ed. Edited by A. H. Quinn, 
1930. D. Appleton-Century: $5. 


SCENES FOR STUDENT ACTORS 

Volume 111. Dramatic selections 
from New Plays, edited with notes by 
Frances Cosgrove. Samuel French: 
$1.50. 
SIX SOVIET PLAYS 

with preface by Elmer Rice, edited 
by Eugene Lyons. Houghton Mifflin 
Company: $3. 
A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE 

edited by Burns Mantle and John 


Gassner. Simon and Schuster: $3.75. 
(Continued on page 547) 
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occasional concerts and continuous 
exhibitions of paintings in the green- 
room. A final note puts a cheerful end 
to the Vagabonds’ story: ‘a balance 
in the black will show at the close of 
the fiscal year.’ 


THE Kalamazoo Civic Theatre cel- 
ebrated its one-hundredth perform- 
ance this year, and in the process of 
taking stock Norman F. Carver re- 
cords some interesting figures. No less 
than 930 individuals have taken an 
active part in play production; and 
the community attended to the tune 
of 125,000 admissions. Here are some 


detailed figures: 


TOURING 


RIBUTARY theatre touring is grow- 

ing apace, although it is still in 

the experimental stage, and no two 
groups seem to develop exactly the 
same formula for success or for profit. 
Professors A. M. Drummond and 
W. H. Stainton of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Theatre send the following report: 
“The Cornell University Theatre 
has this year inaugurated exchange 
productions with other colleges and 
universities in the vicinity. In No- 
vember Cornell played host to the 
Hobart Little Theatre’s production of 
The White Headed Boy, directed by 
Professor Jonathon W. Curvin, and 








Year’s Aver- OurCost Av. Ad- 

No. of Hit of Total age At- No. of Budget Per Ad- mission 
Plays the Year Admissions tendance Members for Year mission Price 
* 2 are a. sree. dameeas ede — 
1999-30 { 12 Rip Van Winkle 9,120 760 625 $8,700 9gfc §2c 
1930-31 10 Holiday 10,640 1,060 975 9,;700 gic 64¢ 
1931-32 11 TheConstant Wife 17,325 1,575 1,150 15,385 88c 60c 
1932-33 12 Michaeland Mary 16,225 1,352 850 12,700 78c §3¢ 
1933-34 11 Elizabeth theQueen 14,025 1,275 825 11,400 78c §2c 
1934-35 10 PiratesofPenzance 14,400 1,440 825 10,910 §3=_ 7c $4c 
1935-36 10 Noah 14,700 1,470 goo 11,575 78c §2c 
1936-37. 9 Accent on Youth 15,205 1,689 1,100 12,215 83 sic 
1937-38 6 First Lady 8,770 1,757 1,125 11,450 8i1c §3¢ 





THE Peoria Players are also cele- 
brating an anniversary, theirs the 
twentieth. Five years ago the Players 
acquired a theatre seating 355, suc- 
cessfully remodeled from an old 
central fire-house. The organization 
has a membership of 1,455, of whom 
about 350 take an active part in the 
affairs of the Players. Eight plays a 
year (each costing from $250 to $400) 
make the theatre’s program, including 
this year First Lady, School for Scan- 
dal, Arms and the Man, Fourney’s End. 





Ethan Frome is starred as the most 
successful play in the repertory of 
the University of Michigan, Valen- 
tine Windt, director, in this list: 
The Bartered Bride (in conjunction 
with the School of Music and the 
Dance Department), The Path of 
Flowers, Ethan Frome, First Lady, 
Yellow Fack, Pride and Prejudice, 
Accent on Youth, Pinafore, Daugh- 
ters of Atreus, Excursion (with 
Whitford Kane as director and in 
his original role), This Proud Pil- 
grimage (by Norman Rosten, a 








student), Stage Door, High Tor. 
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in exchange sent its own production of 
Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, directed by A. M. 
Drummond, to Hobart. In March, 
Omnibus of Skidmore College pre- 
sented Lady Precious Stream, directed 
by Katherine Lonsdale Reid, at 
Cornell, the Cornell Dramatic Club 
taking Somerset Maugham’s The 
Breadwinner to Skidmore in exchange. 

“Basic equipment for staging and 
lighting has been furnished by the 
resident group, with the touring com- 
pany providing its own make-up, 
properties and costumes. To mini- 
mize the costs of exchange produc- 
tions, a schedule of possible exchange 
plays requiring but one set or virtually 
no scenery, such as Six Characters 
and Lady Precious Stream, is being 
chosen. The two exchange produc- 
tions are treated as one box-office 
unit, and profits and losses shared 
equally —this year the losses. The 
reciprocal labors and _hospitalities 
have proved most stimulating to the 
participating groups; and an exten- 
sion of the exchange plan throughout 
the colleges of Central New York 
seems to be a possibility.’ 





. . . . an 
Beside its intercollegiate and inte 
community activities, Cornel] 
versity Theatre, under the 
tion of A. M. Drummond, 
enough to occupy its time # 
following plays: The Bue 
Americans in England (P, 
nineteenth-century comedy 
The Importance of Being 
Six Characters, The White 
Boy, Ladies in Waiting, First} 
Lady Precious Stream, 
Psmith, Around the Cornep. 
Rivals, Traffic Signals, and th 
new prize plays on Americanth 
And May God Have Mercy ( 
Mendick), Art and A 
(Arthus Neumann), 






































THE little theatre at Fort He 
Kansas State College, Orvis Gm 
director, had a difficult p 
meet, for the college is 
Cornell, in the centre of a 
colleges in a well-populated 
is located on the prairies of 
Kansas, where dust storms af 
familiar than extra a 
Since the town of Hays, 
college is located, is itself so 
a performance cannot run 
two evenings, the Little 
the western part of Kansas 
ratory, the casts traveling 
district in two buses. Ten 
plays are in their repertory this ja 


WESTERN RESERVE 
special point of supplying 
schools of an Ohio district Wi 
act plays for their assembly 
The university truck cart 
simple scenery required for 
play, Hans Sachs’ The Wi 
Scholar from Paradise. 

The Junior College of T 
Oklahoma, was also in 
offering dramatic opportuniti 
high schools of the district, | 
stead of sending plays to 
vited the surrounding high 
attend the college plays 
guests without charge. They 
change with several other 
the neighborhood, and since @ 
only curtains, avoid the 
involved in transporting 
Their hosts pay transportation 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE AND THE COMIC SPIRIT 


Tom Thumb the Great at the University of California 
Edwin Duerr, director. 
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The Gondoliers at Dartmouth College 

Warner Bentley, director — Henry B. Williams, designer. 


Androcles and the Lion at Grinnell College 
Sara Sherman Pryor, director — Barry Farnol, designer. 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER AND MAKE-UP 


Mary Louise Barrett 


ABOVE: Ken Carrington in Night Must Fall,& 
cago Mummers, Sherman Marks director; Heal 
Waldman as Kean in the role of Shylock, Washi 
ton University, St. Louis, William Carson directe 
Don Sullavin as Pinch in The Comedy of Em 
Webster Groves High School, Missouri, os 
Wood director. Lerr: Oriental make-up for} 

Bell of Hell, Mount Holyoke Laboratory, Je 
nette Marks director. BELow: Hugh Fellows, dix 
tor of McMurry College Theatre, as Shyla 
Abilene, Texas; Lyman Beecher Cooper in] 
Serva Padrona, Operetta Guild of New York, A 
Cooper director; Clarence Dugan in The Royalfs 
ily, Duluth Little Theatre, Gordon Giffen diretty 








Howard Earl Day Dudley Brumbach 


isove: Bill Kuerz as Gramp Maple in The Petrified 
Forest, Webster Groves High School, Missouri; 
player in Judgment Day, Cleveland Play House, 
Frederic McConnell director; Reginald Pole i 

wt Abraham Lincoln, University Civic Theatre, Mi 

> ver, Walter Sinclair director. RIGHT: John Cooke in 
{ndrocles and the Lion, Fountain Valley School, 
Colorado Springs, Alexander Campbell director. 
setow: Mock Turtle in Alice in Wonderland, Ira 
D. Payne School, Tempe, Arizona, Bery] Simpson 
director; Saul Pett in The Pe trified Fore st, Univer- 
sity of Missouri Workshop, Herbert Hake director; 
Becket in Murder in the Cathedral, Everyman 
Players, Montreal, Margaret Sutherland director. 


IN THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 





Blandford, Regd. 





TRIBUTARY THEATRE USES THE PERIOD INTERIOR 
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The Fan, Goldoni’s comedy of manners, enjoyed a gay eighteenth-century 
setting at the Alabama College Theatre directed by Walter H. Trumbauer. 























Butsch 
Pride and Prejudice, which Elizabeth Weintz staged at the Bosse High School 


in Evansville, Indiana, gave a simple but persuasive glimpse of life in 1800. 


Kind Lady, Chodorov’s quasi-sophisticated melodrama of modern times, 
brought its wit and thrills to Duke University under A. T. West’s supervision. 











teaming follows more or less the 
rym of exchange, except 
here the exchange is with a little 
o tre (Cheyenne Little Theatre) 
sead of with other colleges. The 
seportation of sets proved too ex- 
nsive and the use of any other of 
host’s sets impractical, so the 
evenne Little Theatre built a set 
sr [s Life Worth Living? to duplicate 
e University production in Laramie. 
The Alabama College Theatre at 
fontevallo, Walter H. Trumbauer, 
‘rector, has played Hodson’s Choice 
Livingston, Ashland and Clanton, 
ing its own scenery on a truck. 
oth the expense of carrying large 
tings and the long distances be- 
een colleges made this form of 
ge too expensive for profit. But 
study of a more compact tour and 
silapsible settings is being made. 
Many other schools and colleges 

what may be called around- 
tours to the churches, settlement 
and other organizations in 
it own cities or near-by suburbs 
towns. Placer Junior College in 
n, California, Lillian Broughton 
director of the Junior College 
ma Guild, has a particular prob- 
in attempting to tour through 
remote mountain communities 
ich have not seen theatre for gener- 
fions. “Way out here in the “ Mother 
ode” country’, the director says, 
here once Lola Montez and Lotta 
Srabtree played in our now deserted 
heatres, we feel a sense of carrying on 
here those dynamic souls left off. 
le gave Winterset in three different 
mall communities, Auburn, Rose- 
ille and Grass Valley.’ 

The Carolina Playmakers, pioneers 
n the field, sent out their thirty-fifth 
t through North Carolina, Vir- 
pia and Maryland, with a repertory 
f original folk-plays. 


orl 
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The full-length plays on a list 
which includes four programs of 
one-acters, at the University of 
Colorado Little Theatre, George 
F. Reynolds, director, are: Arms 
and the Man, The House into 
W hich We Are Born, Androcles and 
the Lion, Wild Decembers, Hedda 
Gabler. = COC Loere 














Port 
Washington High School 


program cover, 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 

HE DISTANCE traveled by the 

Tributary Theatre since the first 
Yearbook was issued fifteen years ago 
can almost be measured by the dis- 
tance the high school theatre has 
traveled in that period. There are to- 
day many whole states in which the 
theatre included in the high school 
building is the centre of all community 
and of all regional drama. Some of the 
best of the newer theatres in the 
country, like that at Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, belong to the high school 
group. Hundreds of the best-trained 
graduates of college drama depart- 
ments and university theatres go each 
year into the teaching of high school 
dramatics, which has made for more 
effective theatre work. 

High school theatre architecture 
and the touring ventures in which 
schools share are discussed and illus- 
trated elsewhere. Here are a few 
shorthand notes from records that 
have come to us of high school pro- 
duction and sales methods: 

From the Department of Drama- 
tics, Margaret Witt, director, of 
Cochran Junior High School, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania: The school’s 
policy is to alternate costume and 
modern plays. Last year, Pride and 
Prejudice; this year, Daddy Long- 
Legs, chosen for its purity of humor, 
its wholesomeness of plot. All tenth- 
grade pupils of dramatics eligible to 
try out. Each member of the cast 
given a contract to be signed by him 
and a parent in order to have com- 
plete understanding between director 
and cast. A calendar prepared for the 
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TWENTY SHORT PLAYS ON A ROYALTY 
HOLIDAY 


Edited by Margaret Mayorga. 20 
one-act plays never before published. 
Free of royalty until January 1, 1940. 
Samuel French: $3. 


THE WEST CHAMBER 


Trans. by Henry H. Hart from the 
Chinese. Stanford Univ. Press: $3.50. 


WHITEOAKS 


by Mazo de la Roche, An Atlantic 
Book. Little, Brown & Company: $2. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare Head Press Edition. Ox- 
ford: $2.25. Thumb Index, $2.50. 


WORLD DRAMA: AN ANTHOLOGY 
edited by Barrett H. Clark, 2 vol. 
D. Appleton-Century Company: $10. 
ALLIED ARTS 
THE ARTS 


by Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc.: $3.95. 


FOOTNOTES TO THE FILM 

edited by Charles Davy. Oxford 
University Press: $4.50. 
A GUIDE TO AESTHETICS 

by Aram Torossian. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press: $3.25. 
INVITATION TO THE BALLET 


by Ninette de Valois. With 40 illus- 
trations from photographs by ‘Anthony’, 
Merlyn Severn, etc. Oxford: $5. 


ISLAND OF BALI 

by Miguel Covarrubias. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.: $5. 
OF MEN AND MUSIC 


by Deems Taylor. Simon and Schu- 
ster, Inc.: $2.50. 
A WORLD HISTORY OF ART 

by Sheldon Cheney. Viking Press, 
Inc.: $5. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION 

by Milton Smith, 1934. D. Appleton- 
Century: $1.25. 
THEATRE COLLECTIONS IN LIBRARIES 
AND MUSEUMS 

by Rosamond Gilder and George 
Freedley. Theatre Arts: $1.50. 
WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE 

Pitman Publishing Corp.: $8.50. 
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EEE 
DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
L 

Miriam A. Franklin $3.50 
PLAY DIRECTING 

Allen Crafton 3.50 
SHAKESPEARIAN COSTUME 

F. M. Kelly 3.50 
BALLAD OPERA 

E. M. Gagey 3.00 
MAKING MARIONETTES 

C. E. Rossbech 2.50 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES — HAMLET 

Blanche Coles 2.50 
LILIAN BAYLIS 

Sybil and Russell Thorndike 2.00 
WINE OF CHOICE 

5. N. Behrman 2.00 
THE ISLAND 

Merton Hodge 2.00 
BALLET PANORAMA 

Arnold Haskell 3.50 
LA DANSE 

Serge Lifer 2.70 
BALLET 

Paul Magriel! 2.50 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











THE BEST 
ONE-ACT 
PLAYS = 


1937- 
1938 
Edited by 
MARGARET 
MAYORGA 


@ The first volume in a new annual 
series of best one-act plays of each 
year. Contains twelve outstanding 
plays with complete text for acting 
or reading. Also bibliography of 100 
new plays with synopsis of each; 
list of play publishers, etc. $2.50 





PLAYS WANTED! 


Margaret Mayorga, editor of The Best 
One-Act Plays, will be interested in 
reading typewritten scripts for possible 
inclusion in the 1938 annual to be pub- 
lished early next year. Address care of 
Dodd, Mead pany, 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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first meeting showing the plans for 
each day until production, to assist 
the pupils in planning their school 
work during those weeks. The play 
advertised in newspaper articles, 
window cards, posters and by radio 
announcements through the coopera- 
tion of the local radio station, and a 
movie preview described as follows: 

‘The idea occurred to us to make a 
16mm film showing each character of 
the play in costume and in action. A 
script was prepared and the film shot 
by the Electricity teacher of the 
school. It was shown at our own as- 
sembly and was taken by request to 
the three other local secondary schools. 
A running comment, introducing each 
actor as he appeared on the screen and 
made over the loud speaking system, 
converted the silent film into a 
“talkie”. The financial statement 
which follows gives the result of this 
endeavor: 








RECEIPTS 
Ticket sales, evening............. $627.25 
Ticket sales, matinee............. 105.20 
NS gi Cars cna wt wen 76.00 
DOTAL ROOMS. 0.055 ccccese ss ss. FOOC.48 
EXPENDITURES 
Copies of the play............... $15.00 
EE civendibiera esas Tsa4-4204.04- 25.00 
Stage settings and props.......... 27.29 
Programs, tickets, ads............ 75-47 
Costumes and make-up........... 16.10 
Uso ddineeees cvcoens 13.50 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES............. $172.36 
PROFIT 
PONTE PORTED. cccccccscccccvces FURB.G£ 
SNR cS icsccccecccscsccss «=D 
BRT PROFIT... 600.60 $636.09 


BY WAY of indicating that the 
Cochran High School does not stand 
alone, here is a note on the Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati. Erna Krucke- 
meyer, the director, failing in the 
hunt for a suitable new play, made a 
panoramic adaptation of Henry IV 
and V in twenty scenes, which met 
both financial and critical favor, even 
from the faculty of the local univer- 
sity. For one-minute changes, four 
drops were used, and a minimum of 
stage properties. Organ music bound 
the scenes together. The costumes, 
rented, were the biggest expense. The 
scenery and properties were made in 
the school, with the cooperation of 
Art, Home Economics and Manual 
Training departments. A_ publicity 








and promotion campaign wa, 
augurated here also, using 
pers, school papers, posters, pre 
notices in street Cars, in g 
ticket-selling campaign. Altops 
the costs of the production 
the income $1060, making a ne 
about $700. 


NORWICH Public High Schoo, 
cated in Norwich, New York, 
leen Booth De Laney, dramatig) 
structor, offers no less than 
elective courses in drama and th 
and stages an operetta, a Chr 
pageant, full-length plays whic 
entered in the Little Theatre Ty 





ment held at Ithaca and have) sched 
prizes on several occasions, andi) says, 
addition, many programs of onggl beat. 
plays staged by and for the studalt usual 





















Graduation exercises take the for 
a series of scenes centring o 
subject; the life of Madame 
was presented in this way, and 
year a history of the theatre 
India to Elizabethan England 
departments collaborate on the 
productions. ‘I might also 
writes the director, ‘that ourd 
have gone as groups to witnes 
fessional productions in nearbydh 


alway 
the G 


Healt 


a littl 
world 
cept fi 
THE Senior High School of Lea 
ster, Massachusetts, J. F. Joyeay 
faculty director of production, 
the unusual announcement that 
graduating class is presenting 
American premiére of a French 
war play, Hatred House by @ 
Méré, originally produced in Pa 
the Théatre Antoine after them 





Moliére appears with the 
tana Masquers of Missoula, D 
Harrington, director, in a prog 
which, with many one-act pia 
includes: The Royal Family, 
Yoan, Gammer Gurton's Ni 


axpl|ePreseare2s & 








The Doctor in Spite of Him speci 
Haste to the Wedding (W. 5. oa 
bert), The School for Scandal. Bos 
The 2 
TOWN AND GOWN 

7 Guignol Theatre of the, 
versity of Kentucky ata 4 
ton, Frank Fowler, director, 8% F . 
only the only legitimate theatt ay 


city of 65,000 inhabitants, # 








feeder to the clubs, — ms 
: ic organizations of the 
erred , serie is a good —— 
‘versity civic theatre. e 
Fae Theatre Laboratory be- 
to the students of the Univer- 
sity, but the Guignol Theatre belongs 
y to town and gown, and more 
than five hundred citizens of Lexing- 
ton and students of the University 
participated actively in the pro- 
J ductions of the Guignol this year. 
The organization is self-supporting, 
which makes the student and town 
ial audience both an opportunity and a 
rhich in play choice. One classic of 
Tom dramatic literature is on each year’s 
ave wl schedule to match, as the director 
says, the rhythm of the academic 
beat. For the undergraduates there is 
usually a mystery; for the great mid- 
¢ fondle group in the audience there must 
ong always be some Broadway successes. 
One of the unusual activities of 
andi the Guignol is that of undertaking the 
tre aeresponsibility to provide entertain- 
land, ment for the inmates of one of the 
helmthree great United States Public 
Health Service Hospitals for narcotic 
prisoners, just outside of Lexington, 
alittle world of men cut off from our 
= world and in complete isolation ex- 
~‘Bcept for these visiting play-makers. 


oye, ARMSTRONG Junior College of Sa- 
n, mu vannah, Georgia, is the most recent re- 
hatte cruit under the banners of the theatre 
ting @library. Well over 1500 scripts are 
nchmmalready accessible for reading pur- 
Cl poses to anyone interested in pro- 
Pane ducing plays in the South. A payment 
xe wel f0r postage is the only charge made by 
the Savannah Playhouse, which also 
offers technical advice free of charge 
Dat to those in need of help. 

. ggtt| The Operetta Guild of New York, 
,, dam] * Permanent, year-round touring 
Neda} Pertory company’, has its own 
Yindin| Special list, the last two plays in 
preparation: Pinafore, Trial by 
Jury, La Serva Padrona, Cox and 
Box, The Pirates of Penzance, 
The Lovely Galatea. CH OCHO 


] 








we 
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al 








the 

1a EW PLAYS 

r, sm AMOST every university and college 
schedule today carries its 


aig * Pla 
ine Foe plays, with a range of 








signet of the Ulster County 
Theatre in Ireland 


production stretching from pageants, 
living newspapers, commencement ex- 
ercises and satiric revues devoted to 
local events and intramural activities, 
to the experimental programs of the 
large universities which specialize in 
playwriting courses. Their programs 
usually include one or two full-length 
plays and often as many as thirty 
one-acters. The civic and little the- 





With the Departments of Music, 
Art and Classics cooperating in the 
first production on the list, Wells 
College managed this difficult as- 
signment for the year: Oedipus 
Rex, Right You Are!, Hedda Gabler, 
The Adding Machine, Berkeley 
Square, Prunella, Holy Night, Old 
Love Letters, The Gaol Gate, Un 
Arriviste (French Department). 











atres also do their share in the pro- 
duction of new scripts. Some of these 
original productions were: 

Coronation by Zelick Segal, a dram- 
atization of the tragic tale of the 
Emperor Maximilian, Divine Comedy 
by Owen Dodson, a play about a 
Negro cult leader, and Uncle Harry 
by Thomas Job (dramatizer of Bar- 
chester Towers produced on Broadway 
last fall) a psychological murder 
story, all produced by the Depart- 
ment of Drama at Yale; Sharecropper 
by Fred Howard, University of North 
Carolina, a Negro drama focused on 
the troubles of the tenant farmers of 
eastern North Carolina; J Know Her 
by Harold Felton, University Players 
of the University of Nebraska, ranked 
as one of the three most successful 
plays of the season; Not Without Hope 
by Frank Prentice Rand, Massachu- 
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REHEARSAL 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF ACTING 
BY MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 











For Serious Workers in the 


LITTLE THEATRE 
PLAY 





and 
te uctions. Alwa mind 
Gertal ohiactives of ths Ueto thet cue 
oe perplexing qoutene as aA to select 
bad casting — apply the three panciote F 








PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Book Division 1 
7@ Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me: ...... PLAY DIRECTING 
an ate REHEARSAL 
for 5 Days Free Examination. | enclose $.......... ++ 
fas per book) postage, with the ing 
return either book within 5 days, if I am not 
sa and my money will be refunded 
| Nome oh 0 000866 006460590000 0066000 84 e5060 0000 


a 
Send C.0.D., cents handling char, 
Ose MONEY BACK CUARANTERS. | 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Sora SERRE. OI mG eee Se E R 


Formerly $606. 


New Edition $4.00 















CONSTANTIN 
STANISLAVSKY 


“This is one of the most re- 
markable books about the thea- 


tre that I have ever read, and 
I heartily commend it to the 
serious consideration of actors 


and actresses, es those 
who are young.”—St. John 
Ervine in the London Obser- 
ver. Illustrated. 586 pages. 


For sale at all book stores 
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THE CEVIES)) 
DISCIPLE 
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PRESENTED BY THE HOUCHKISS 
DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 
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setts State College, Amherst, was also 
a box-office draw; Victors by Stanley 
Kauffman, Washington Square Play- 
ers, New York University, a three- 
act drama stretching from the remote 
past into the not-far-distant future; 
Psychology 33 by Olive Lefevre Jen- 
kins, Catawba College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina; Sir Walter Raleigh 
by John Newton Oldham and Hugh- 
olene Oldham, State Teachers College, 
Memphis, Tennessee, received a men- 
tion in the first Maxwell Anderson 
Prize Contest; This Proud Pilgrimage 
by Norman Rosten, University of 











John Woodruff, University of Okla- 
homa; Red Flame by Mrs. Larz 
Anderson, with music by Henry 
Hadley given by the Portia College of 
Liberal Arts at the Copley Theatre in 
Boston under the direction of Doris 
Bramson Whitehouse; The Young 
Elizabeth by Amelie Rives Troubetz- 
koy, winner of the St. Louis Little 
Theatre playwriting competition given 
at the St. Louis Little Theatre; We 
Can’t All Be Orphans by Isabella 
Davis, University of Virginia; 4nd 
May God Have Mercy by Charles 
Mendick and Art and Appreciation by 





From the Perth Repertory Club of 
Australia, Esmond George, direc- 
tor, comes this list, with names 
familiar and unfamiliar: Anthony 
and Anna (by St. John Ervine), 
The Touch of Silk (by an Aus- 
tralian dramatist, B. M. Davies), 
The Black Eye (by Bridie), 4s You 
Desire Me, Ambrose Applejohn’s 
Adventure, The Infernal Machine, 
Accent on Youth, The Breadwinner, 
Death Takes a Holiday, The Distaff 
Side, Private Lives, Granite, Flying 
High (by a local dramatist, W. 
Dickinson), The Green Pastures, 
The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. 


































Northwestern Univers} . 
Garrett H. Leverton, direcuan 
vides the year into two = 
with the first five plays 
low on the summer, and & 
six on the winter, schedul 
chant of Venice (with | 
Yurka and Ruth Page), J 
House, Peter Pan, Alisons 
(directed by the author), 
Night, Hotel Universe, 
Ali Baba, No More Peace 
Christie, Measure for Meas 








CONFERENCES AND FE 
PPORTUNITY for ‘m 
minds’, which was om 

action platforms of the fe 

tional Theatre Conference, ig) 
of major importance to the 

Theatre, scattered as it is oy 

territory, many of its workerg! 

lonely, discouraged by a & 
problems which a shared @ 
might lighten. Regional ¢ 
are a helpful element in ¢ 
cooperation. Several of them] 
come established institution 

Western Reserve’s Ohio 

ference; the Carolina Dra 

sociation’s Annual Festival a 


Tournament (this year is it 
anniversary); the regional e& 
for the Pacific Northwest 
by the University of Washingta 
Southwest Theatre Conference 
sored by the University of Ok 
under the direction of Rupel Jom) 

Summer festivals serve ae 
stimulate community solidaritys 









Arthus Neumann, Cornell Univer- 
sity; The Golden Dustman, a drama- 
tization of Our Mutual Friend, by 
Dan Wickenden, Amherst; the Cleve- 
land Play House continued its try-out 
plan with The Other Half Stone by 
Margaret Carpenter and Candace 
Hewitt Stevenson, and The Devil’s 


Michigan, also a prize-winning play 
and a recipient of the Maxwell An- 
derson award, is based on the Hay- 
market Bomb affair in Chicago in 
1886; Fugitive Kind by Thomas 
Lanier Williams, produced by the 
Mummers of St. Louis; Pilate by H. 
Campbell-Duncan and A. A. Lennon, 





at the Lobero Theatre, Santa Bar- 
bara, California; Cheat and Swing by 





The University of Washington, 
Glenn Hughes, director, shared 
two theatres among their plays 
and players. sTUDIO THEATRE: 4 
Scrap of Paper, Little Women, A 
Woman of No Importance, Twelfth 
Night, Outward Bound, The Bour- 
geois Gentleman, The Petrified For- 
est, Pride and Prejudice; PENTHOUSE 
THEATRE: Spring Dance, Ladies of 
the Fury, Personal Appearance, 
Goodbye Again, Three Men on a 
Horse, First Lady, The Last of 
Mrs. Cheney, Bride the Sun Shines 
On, Stage Door, Tonight at 8:30. 
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Moon by William Ford Manley; 
Duquesne University announces two 


plays by Madeleine Skelly Foust. 








cover on the program of Stage 
Door, University of Michigan 


to bring the theatre into the ort? 
many Tributary workers. Passe 
devotes its fourth annual sum 
festival to Shaw; Ann Arbor he 
short professional season followed! 
a summer school; Central @ 
Colorado, is holding its seventhis} 
val; the Mohawk Festival is gor 
into an established institution; ¥ 
land, Oregon, announces its 
annual Shakespearean Festival! 
Seattle Repertory Playhouse 
its seventh festival, June 21 
16, at which time the Washigy 
State Theatre’s production o' 
Taming of the Shrew which has 
touring all winter will have its 
showing, as part of a varied 
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DIVINE COMEDY 


The Yale Department of Drama produced Owen Dodson’s verse play about a 
Negro cult leader against a formal background of steps and lev els. The black 
cross set at the rear of the stage by Peggy Clark, the scene designer, sym- 
bolized mankind’s eternal search for a practical religion, the theme of the 
drama. C hanges of locale were indicated by moving spotlights and portable 
props. A chorus appeared frequently, but its members were kept distinct by 
characterization and costume. Dodson, the author, is a Yale drama student. 





Lucas and Pritchard 





I MARRIED AN ANGEL 


Spontaneous and relieving as the spirit of Spring, Broadway’s new musical 
has something to delight everybody. Aesthetes welcome the flawless taste of 
Mielziner’s sets and Hambleton’s s costumes, and the unexpected beauty of 
Vera Zorina, New York’s latest and brightest singing and dancing star. For 
the witty there is a snappy barrage of ‘backchat handled by Dennis King, 
Vivienne Segal and Audrey C hristie. To these ingredients Rodgers and Hart 
have added a sheaf of their choicest melodies, and George Balanchine has 
invented clever ballets full of angels, Le Bourget airplanes and odd bits of 
furniture. Held together by Joshua Logan’s direction and usual Wiman 
munificence, J Married an. dngel i isa rare musical that justifies its pretensions. 











| 


| See for 
Yourself 


4 ons current in New York, a list 


, tracts i “en 
y those that have closed since the last 
0} 


“cording, and @ list of attractions | 
: ’ 
_ led for the summer theatres. 


ON THE BOARDS 


: OAD (Dec. 4, 19033——.) 
res Ned from the Erskine Cald- 
oO . ack Kirkland. Producers: 

Kirkland and Grisman. 

‘ou CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
= =) by George 5. Kaufman 
snd Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 

vue WOMEN (Dec. 20 .) by Clare 

: 1 heer: Max Gordon. Directed 
© by Robert Sinclair. 

ROOM SERVICE (May 19, 1937) by John 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
director: George Abbott. 

.ATHER BE RIGHT (Nor. 2) musical 
q ples by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
: Hart. Songs by Rodgers and Hart. Pro- 








: 


jycer: Sam H. Harris. Setting by Donald 
Oenslager. With George M. Cohan. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25) revue 
with music and lyrics by Harold J. Rome. 
Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, Eisenberg 
and Friedman. Producer: Labor Stage. 


SRACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25) comedy by 
lan Hay. Producer: Lee Shubert. Di- 
rected by Frederick Leister. With Peggy 
Simpson and Frederick Leister. 

PSHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Jan. 206, 
© 1038) drama by Paul Vincent Carroll. 
Producer: Eddie Dowling. Directed by 
Peter Godfrey. Settings by David Twacht- 
man. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sara 
Allgood and Julie Haydon. 


ON BORROWED TIME (Feb. 3) fantasy 
adapted by Paul Osborn from Lawrence E. 
Watkin's novel. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan. Set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Dudley 

Digges, Frank Conroy and Peter Holden. 


POUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornton Wilder. 
Produced and directed by Jed Harris. 
With Frank Craven and Martha Scott. 


| WHITEOAKS (Mar. 23) dramatization by 
Mazo de la Roche of her novel. Producer: 
Anglo-American Productions. Settings by 
Norris Houghton. With Ethel Barrymore. 


WHAT A LIFE (Apr. 13) comedy by Clif- 
lord Goldsmith. Producer: George Abbott. 
With Betty Field and Ezra Stone. 


| MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 77) musi- 
al version of a Hungarian comedy by 
Janos Vaszary. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Lyrics and score by Rodgers and 
Hart. Directed by Joshua Logan. Settings 
by Jo Mielziner. With Dennis King, 
vera Zorina and Vivienne Segal. 


HE TWO BOUQUETS (May 37) intimate 
play with music by Eleanor and Herbert 
Farjeon. Producers: Marc Connelly and 


Re | . 
Bela Blau Directed by Mr. Connelly. 
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; tonal Raoul Péne du Bois. With Leo 
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WASHINGTON JITTERS (May 2-21) 

THE MAN FROM CAIRO (May 4-21) 

JULIUS CAESAR (Nov. 11, 1937—May 28, 1938) 
GOLDEN BOY (Nov. 4, 1937—June 4, 1938) 
SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 7, 1937—June 10, 1938 
THE CIRCLE (A pril 18—June 17) 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE (A pril 29-June 11) 


SUMMER CIRCUIT 
UNITED STATES 

Lalifornia 
HOLLYwoop — El] Capitan College of the 
Theatre. Summer Drama Festival. Opening 
July 15. 
PASADENA — Community Playhouse. Gil- 
mor Brown, director. Midsummer Drama 
Festival. June 27—July 2, Arms and the Man; 
July 4-9, Major Barbara; July 11-16, Heart- 
break House; July 18-23, On the Rocks; July 
25-August 13, Back to Methuselah. 


STANFORD — Stanford University. Waldemar 
Johansen, technical director. July 21-23, 
Camule in Roaring Camp; August 4-6, | 
Uncle Tom's Cabin; August 18-20, After the | 
Gringos Came. 


Colorado 

CENTRAL CITY — Opera House. Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, director; Richard Aldrich, 
associate producer. July 16—-July 30, Ruy 
Blas, with Helen Chandler, Bramwell 
Fletcher, Nance O'Neil and Percy Waram. 


Connecticut 

CLINTON — The Players Theatre. Jackson 
Halliday, director. Closing September 5. 
June 27, Three Cornered Moon. Other plays 
include: Lightnin’, with Fred Stone; They | 
Knew What They Wanted, with Richard | 
Bennett; The Only Girl, with Norma Terris. 
GUILFORD — Chapel Playhouse. Larry Johns, 
managing director. June 27-September 6. 
IVORYTON Ivoryton Summer Playhouse. 
Milton Stiefel, Director. July 18, Brother 
Rat; July 25, Star-Wagon; August 1, Room 
Service; August 8, Yes, My Darling Daughter; 
August 22, Warrtor’s Husband, with Elissa 
Landi. 


LITCHFIELD Litchfield Summer Theatre. 
Charles O. Carey, managing director; Ran- 
dolph Carter, director. Closing September 6. 
NORWALK Theatre in the Woods. Greek 
Evans and Henriette Wakefield, directors. 
July 1, Pink Lady; July 15, Fortune Teller: 
July 29, Red Mill; August 12, Rio Rita; Aug- 
ust 29, Robin Hood. 


WESTPORT — Country Playhouse. Lawrence 
Langner and Armina Marshall, directors. 
Closing August 29. Alternating ten produc- | 
i Westchester Mt. 


tions with Playhouse, 
Kisco, New York. 

Delaware 

ARDEN Robin Hood Theatre. Edwin Ross 


and Robert C. Schnitzer, managers. 


Illinois 

EVANSTON Northwestern University The- 
atre. Hubert Heffner, supervisor. June 29, 
Anna Christie; July 6, Hannele; July 13, 
Seven Little Rebels; July 20, No More Peace: 
July 27, new comedy; August 3, Winter's 


Tale. 


Maine 
BOOTHBAY Boothbay Playhouse. George 
V. Brown, director. June 29-September 3. 


KENNEBUNKPORT — Garrick Players. Rob- 
ert Currier, director. July 12, Just Married: 
July 19, Big-Hearted Herbert; July 26, Mur- 
der on the Second Floor; August 1, Booth 
larkington Drama Festival including Colo- 
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nel Satan, Seventeen and Clarence; August 16, 
The Clutching Claw; August 23, What Price 
Romance (new), adapted by William Schoel- 
ler; August 30, The Old Homestead. 
OGUNQUIT — Ogunquit Playhouse. Walter 
Hartwig, director. June 27-September 3. 
June 27, Yes, My Darling Daughter, with 
Florence Reed; July 4, Room Service; July 
11, Fata Morgana, with Elena Miramova; 
July 18, Brief Moment, with Glenda Farrell; 
July 25, Liliom, with Tonio Selwart; August 
8, Romance, with Cornelia Otis Skinner; 
August 11, Frances Starr in play to be an- 
nounced; August 15, Time and the Conways, 
with Nance O'Neil. 

SKOWHEGAN — Lakewood Theatre. Melville 
Burke, director. May 28-September 26. 


SURRY — Surry Players. Sam Rosen, direc- 
tor. August 2, Ned McCobb's Daughter: 
August 9, Liliom; August 16, Hedda Gabler; 
August 23, The Recruiting Officer. 


Massachusetts 

CENTERVILLE Mary Young Theatre. John 
Craig II, director; Mary Young, managing 
director. Opening July 1. 


CHATHAM Monomoy Theatre. Roberta 
Barrett and Roger Beirne, directors. July 2 
to September 3. 


COHASSET — South Shore Players. Alex- 
ander Dean, managirg director. July 4, 
Tonight at 8:30; July 11, Uncle Harry (new) 
by Thomas Job; July 18, Lightnin’; July 25, 
Sinclair Lewis play; August 1, Stage Door, 
with Jane Wyatt; August 8, Tomorrow's 
Sunday (new), by Philo Higley; August 15, 
Autumn Crocus, with Tonio Selwart; August 
22, 7-11 (new), by James Cain, with Claudia 
Morgan and Nancy Carroll. 


DENNIS — Cape Playhouse. Raymond Moore, 
director. June 27, Honey, with Mary Brian; 
(Continued on second following page) 
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NATIONAL 
LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTORY 


KENTUCKY (Cont'd) 








THE PLAYHOUSE 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Director — Boyd Martin 





ALABAMA 


COLORADO (Cont'd) 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 


Montevallo, Alabama 
Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 





BLACK FRIARS OF ALABAMA 
University, Alabama 


Director — Lester Raines 





ARIZONA 


UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 
Director — Walter Sinclair 


The University of Louisville Players 





The Little Theater Company 











CONNECTICUT 





of Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Connecticut 
Director — Ralph D. Pendleton 
Club President — Walter Wright 
Business Manager — Proctor W. Houghton 


THE PAINT AND POWDER CLUB 






LOUISIANA 
THE LITTLE THEATRE oy 
SHREVEPORT Fy 
JOHN WRAY YOUNG © 


Director 





TULANE UNIVERSITY T 





Department of Dramatic Arrts 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Director and Head — Gordon Davis 
Art and Technical Director — Ralph Brown 
Staff — Phyllis Sortomme 





CALIFORNIA 





PLACER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DRAMA GUILD 


Auburn, California 
Director — Lillian Broughton Allan 





PADUA HILLS THEATRE 


Claremont, California 


Director — Charles A. Dickinson 
Technician — Clifford Fischer 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Mills College, California 


Directing Staff: M. L. Stebbins, L. Louise 
Stephens, Evaline Wright 


Scenic Designer: Gustav Breuer 





College of the Pacific 
PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 
Stockton, California 


Director — DeMarcus Brown 
Technician — John Crabbe 





CANAL ZONE 


THE LITTLE THEATRE 
Balboa, Canal Zone 


Director — Subert Turbyfill 
Division of Schools, Executive Dept. 
The Panama Canal 








COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Department of English Literature 
Boulder, Colorado 

Directors — G. F. Reynolds, Mabel S. Rey- 

nolds, Francis Wolle, E. J. West, James 

Sandoe. Art Director — Muriel Sibell 











ILLINO'S 


New Orleans, La. 





DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Illinois 
School of Drama 
Director — David B. Itkin 








Director — Monroe Lippman 





MARYLAND 


VAGABOND COMM 
PLAYERS 








Chicago, Illinois 


Directors — Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 
Art Director — Lee Mitchell 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE THEATRE 








Baltimore, Maryland 


Direction by Board 
Production Manager — Arthur Aldid 





MASSACHUSETTS 








{| NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 


Evanston, Illinois 


Fuchs, Charles Vance, Alvina Krause, Bernei 
Prisk 


Hubert Heffner, Lee Mitchell, Theodore 






Theatre Workshop 
WELLESLEY COLLEG 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Director — Edith Margaret Smaill 
Technical Director — Sorah Emily Brow 


ce 
































MICHIGAN 
INDIANA recte 
THE MICHIGAN 
THE SYCAMORE PLAYERS PLAYERS s 
Indiana State Teachers College University of Michigan - 
Terre Haute, Indiana Ann Arbor, Michigan _ 
Director — R. W. Masters Director — Valentine B. Windt 
IOWA MINNESOTA 
Grinnell College University Theatre 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA é 
Gitenill. tain UNIVERSITY OF MINN 7 
aol Director — C. Lowell Lees ‘ 
apes iy Technical Director — Frank M. Whi we 
KANSAS MISSOURI Ssistar 
Department of Drama MISSOURI WORKSHO® 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 
Topeka, Kansas 
Director — Earl C. Seigfred 


University of Missoun § 
Columbia, Missouri 


Directors — Donovan Rhynsburger, 
V. Hake 









KENTUCKY 














GUIGNOL THEATRE 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Producing Director — Frank Fowler 








STEPHENS COLLEGE Ate 
THEATRE 


Columbia, Missouri 

Maude Adams 
A. Laurence Mortensen — Danel 
Anna Raike — Marc Christianson = 
Alexander 


T 
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OREGON 
MONTANA MASQUERS SOUTHERN OREGON STATE 
Montana State University NORMAL 
Missoula, Montana Ashland, Oregon | 


» — Donal Harrington 
HAMPSHIRE 


DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 
Hanover, N. H. 








Director — Warner Bentle & 
RE o echnician — Henry B. Williams 


| | NEw LONDON PLAYERS OF 
NG EW NEW HAMPSHIRE 
if New London, N. H. 
F irectors — Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. 


eed Publicity — Nancy Cushman 




















SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


rector of Dramatics — 
ry Virginia Heinlein 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
and Summer Theatre 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


irectors — A. M. Drummond, W. H. 
inton, Colby Lewis, H. D. Albright, 








2p —Blizabeth Worman 

LEG 

s, The LITTLE THEATRE of 
ill JAMESTOWN, Inc. 
ly Brow 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
rectors — Mr. and Mrs. George Warren 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 









ERT 


Vigan 








Civie University Theatre 
gat Dramatic Activities 
7 rector — Sawyer Falk 
re 
N PLAYERS CLUB 

7 547 Franklin Avenue 
Whi Columbus, Ohio 


hector — Stokes McCune 
sistant Director — Darrel Yoakam 





ee 


University of Toledo Dramatic 


Director of Drama — Angus L. Bowmer 





THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
Director — Ottilie Turnbull Seybolt 


Assistant Director — Horace W. Robinson 





PENNSYLVANIA 


MASK AND FOIL CLUB 
Chestnut Hill College 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Director — Miriam Davenport Gow 








Division of Dramatics 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
A. C. Cloetingh 





TENNESSEE 





Bob Jones College 
CLASSIC PLAYERS 
Cleveland, Tennessee 


Director — Bob Jones, Jr. 





TEXAS 





THE CURTAIN CLUB 
The University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 


Director — James H. Parke 
Faculty Supervisor -—- Dean Arno Nowotny 





VIRGINIA 


The William and Mary Theatre 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM and MARY | 
Williamsburg, Virginia | 
Director — Althea Hunt, Designer — Leslie 


Cheek, Jr., Technician and Lighting — Arthur 
Ross, Costume Designer — Margo Frankel 








WASHINGTON 





Division of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 











oun Association Operating Studio, Penthouse, and 
uri Toledo, Ohi Showboat Theatres 
irget 2, - Executive Director — Glenn Hughes 
ecior — Morlin Bell WYOMING 
THE ANTIOCH PLAYERS The University of Wyoming Theatre 
. Yellow Springs, Ohio Laramie, Wyoming 
—_ ~ Piha F. Treichler Director — Louis A. Mallory 


mer Theatre — Adna Karns 


Technical — Lawrence Voss 








. 
GLOUCESTER — Gloucester School 


| OAK BLUFFS 


July 4, The Road to Rome, with Jane Cowl; 
July 11, Pygmalion, with Sylvia Sidney; 
July 18, Lightnin’, with Fred Stone; July 25, 
Idiot's Delight, with Phil Baker. 


FALMOUTH — Falmouth Players. Murvyn 
Vye, Jr., managing director. July 1-—Sep- 
tember 2. 


FITCHBURG — Lake Whalom Theatre. Guy 
Palmerton, manager. Closing September 12. 


of the 
Theatre. Florence Evans and Florence Cun- 
ningham, directors. July 8, A Bill of Divorce- 
ment. 

Phidelah 


Rice Playhouse. 


| Rice, director. July 4 to September 5. 


| STOCKBRIDGE 


PROVINCETOWN — Wharf Theatre. Arthur 
Hanna, director. June 27, God Save the King 
(new), by Olive Murray; July 4, Penny Wise; 
July 11, new play; July 18, Coquette; July 25, 
Double Feature (new), by Joseph Julian and 
Maxwell Weinberg; August 1, Provincetown 
Follies of 1938; August 8, Night Must Fall; 


August 15, Laburnum Grove; August 22, 
Co-respondent Unknown; August 29, new 
play. 

SAGAMORE — Beach Playhouse. Thomas 


Frederick Knight, director. June 27-Sep- 
tember 3, every week-end. 


Berkshire Playhouse. Wil- 
liam Miles, director. June 27, We, the 
Willoughbys (new), by Myer Kanin and 
Harry Ingram; July 4, Lightnin’, with Fred 
Stone; July 11, Yes, My Darling Daughter, 
with Florence Reed; July 18, Enter Madame, 
with Eugenie Leontovich; July 25, French 
Without Tears, with Helen Brooks; August 
1, Stage Door, with Jane Wyatt; August 8, 
Susan and God; August 15, The Best Dressed 
Woman in the World (new), by Jock Munre; 
August 22, Parnell, with Edith Barrett and 
Vincent Price; August 29, The Road to 
Rome, with Jane Cowl. 

WESTFORD — Nabnassett Players. John Fer- 


guson and Joseph Lawren, directors. June 
16, Tumbleweed (new), by Julia Ames; June 


| 22, Within the Law; June 29, The Youngest; 
| July 6, In Love with Love; July 13, Lucky 


(new), by Alfred Regalie; July 20, Murder at 


| Theata Mu (new), by Aleen Wetstein; July 


27, Moonlight and Noses (new), by Aleen 
Bronson and Jay Victor. 


Michigan 

ANN ARBOR — Michigan Repertory Players. 
Valentine Windt, director. June 24, High 
Tor and Arms and the Man; July 4, Brother 


| Rat; July 11, Shoemakers’ Holiday with 


Whitford Kane and Hiram Sherman; July 
18, Idiot's Delight; July 25, Kind Lady; July 
31, The White Headed Boy, with Whitford 
Kane; August 10, The Vagabond King. 


New Hampshire 
KEENE Keene Summer Theatre. Freeman 
Hammond, director. Opening June 27. 


NEW LONDON Barn Playhouse. Josephine 
E. Holmes and Dorothy A. Claverie, direc- 
tors. July 1, George and Margaret; July 7, 
Climbing; July 14, Dulcy; July 21, Stage 
Door; July 28, Three Cornered Moon; August 
4, Tommy; August 9, The Royal Family; 
August 18, Night Must Fall; August 25, On 
the Bridge at Midnight; September 1, Squar- 
ing the Circle. 


NOTCHLAND Notchland Theatre. Florence 
Morey, director. July 8 to September 2. 


PETERBOROUGH Peterborough Players. 
Fred Harris, director. June 29, The Petrified 
Forest; July 13, Call It a Day; July 27, The 
Importance of Being Earnest; August 10, The 
Late Christopher Bean; August 23, Stage 
Door. 


RYE BEACH — Farragut Playhouse. Dorothy 
Crane, director. July 5, George and Margaret; 
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HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


COSTUME: 


Scenic and Lighting Effects 


BROADWAY 
SERVICE 


We Ship Open Account 


Transportation Paid To Your Doo, 


AT 
HAVERHILL 
RATES 


We Successfully Served 46 Of the 
48 States this Season. 





July 12, rew play; July 19, Outward Pound; 
July 26, The Night of January 16th. 
TAMWORTH — Barnstormers. Edward Good- 
now, director. July 4—September 3. 
WHITEFIELD — Forty Niners. Beatrice Mac- 
Leod, director. July 12-September 3. 


New Jersey 

CAPE MAY — Cape Theatre. Willard Gern- 
hardt, director. July 1-September 5. Plays 
include: The Milky Way, Topaze, Hollywood 
Be Thy Name (new), by Myron C. Fagan; 
American Invasion (new). 

MOUNTAIN LAKES — Mountain Lakes Little 
Theatre. Syuney Wade Bell, director. July 
1, Love Set; "uly 8, Remember Me; July 15, 
My Stars; Jury 22, Central Casting (new), by 
Nicholas Cosentino; July 29, Mad Hatters; 
August 5, Smuggled In; August 10, Salome; 
August 19, The Odd Man; August 25, Plum 
Hollow; September 2, Chase a Comet. 
PEAPACK Auditorium Theater. Cliff Self, 
director. June 29 to August 24. 

New York 

BRIDGEHAMPTON —- Hampton Playhouse. Ed- 
gar Mason, director. June 27, Petticoat Fever; 
July 4, Personal Appearance, with Irene 
Purcell; July 11, Yes, My Darling Daughter, 
with Margaret Anglin; July 18, Night of 
January 16th, with Nancy Carroll; July 25, 
Three and Two (new), by Arthur Pierson 
and Dr. Francis Golden; August 1, No More 
Ladies, with Mary Brian; August 8, Pur- 
suit of Happiness, with Douglass Mont- 
poet August 15, Post Road, with Percy 
<ilibride and Zamah Cunningham; August 
22, Boy Meets Girl, with Phillips Holmes; 
August 29, Dark, Wet Night (new), by Jose 
Zubruk. 


CARMEL — Rockridge Theatre. Robert Good- 
hue, managing director. June 27, Away from 
It All, with Aline MacMahon; July 4, Whom 
We Destroy, with Violet Heming; July 11, 
Rats of Norway, with Blanche Yurka; July 
18, Romeo and Juliet, with Douglass Mont- 
yomery and Jane Wyatt; July 25, Walter 
lampden in play to be announced; August 
8, As You Like It. 


CHAUTAUQUA — Chautauqua Repertory The- 
atre. Frederic McConnell and K. Elmo 
Lowe, directors, July 13, 15, 30, George and 
Margaret; July 20, 23, 28, The Night of 
January 16th; August 4, 6, The Amazing Dr. 
Clitterhouse; August 11, 13, The Comedy of 
Errors; August 18, 20, French Without Tears. 
CLINTON HOLLOW Reginald Goode The- 
atre. Reginald Goode, director. June 16, The 
Royal Family; June 23, Berkeley Square; June 
30, The Shining Hour; July 7, Hay Fever; 
July 14, Big-Hearted Herbert; July 21, 
Three Cornered Moon; July 28, The Nut 
Farm; August 3, Seven Sisters: August 10, 
Penny Wise; August 17, The Skull; August 
25, When Ladies Meet; September 5, Charite’s 
Aunt. 


When 


COOPERSTOWN — Washington Square Play- 
ers. Randolph Somerville, director. July 9, 
As You Like It; July 16, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 


CRAGSMOOR Cragsmoor Players. June 28 


September 6. 

LAKE PLACID — Lake Placid Players. Kath- 
leen Burnett and Elizabeth Stearns, direc- 
tors. July 26 to September 6. 


LOCUST VALLEY — Red Barn Theatre. Ar- 
nold Korff and Harry Wagstaff Gribble, 
directors. Closing September 3. 

MAHOPAC Mahopac 
Brace, director. 


Theatre. Norman 


NORTH TARRYTOWN — Washington Irving 
Theatre. Alan Fishburn, director. June 28 
September 4. June 28, Boy Meets Girl; July 
5, Coquette, with Jane Wyatt. 


MT. KISCO — Westchester Playhouse. Rich- 
ard Skinner and Day Tuttle, directors. 
Closing August 29. Alternating ten produc- 
tions with the Country Playhouse, Westport, 
Connecticut. 


PAWLING — Starlight Theatre. Maryverne 
Jones, director. Closing October 1. June 20, 
Courage; June 27, A Million Dollars (new 
by John William; July 4, Sguartng the Circle; 
July 11, The Late Christopher Bean; July 18, 
Too Many Husbands; July 25, The Girl from 
Childs’. 


ROCHESTER Rochester Summer Theatre. 
Leonard Altobell, director. June 14, Tslly of 
Bloomsbury; June 28, Love from a Stranger; 
July 12, Curtain Rises; July 26, Cratg’s Wefe; 
August 9, One Mad Night; August 23, Kind 
Lady; September 6, Dangerous Corner. 


SCHENECTADY Mohawk Drama Festival. 
Charles Coburn, director. July 12, David 
Harum, with Charles Coburn; July 19, 
School for Scandal, with Frances Starr; July 
26, Much Ado About Nothing, with Jean 
Muir; August 2, A 7exas Steer, with Charles 
Coburn; August 9, TJ riby, with Walter 
Hampden; August 16, Lightnin’, with Fred 
Stone; August 23, High Tor, with Charles 
Coburn. 


SOUTHAMPTON — Southampton Playhouse. 
Cheodore St. John, director. June 29—August 
24. 

SUFFERN — County Theatre. Robert Cutler, 
managing director. June 27—September 11. 
June 27, High Tor, with Jean Muir; July 11, 
Liliom, with Tonio Selwart; August 15, 
Great Catherine, with Paul Lukas; August 
29, The Merchant of Vensce, with Helen 
Hayes. 


woopsTockK — Woodstock Playhouse. Rob- 


ert Elwyn, director. June 30-September 5. 


Oregon 
ASHLAND — Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 
Angus L. Bowmer, director. August 5, 9, 13, 


Hamlet; August 6, 11, The Merce 
Venice; August 8, 12, The Taming ¢ 
Shrew; August 10, Twelfth Night, ~~ 
Pennsylvania 

MOYLAN — Hedgerow Theatre. Jasper 
director. Fifth Shaw Festival, Julyy 
ust 13. Plays include: Candida, Arms 
Man, You Never Can Tell, Saint J 
True to Be Good, The Simpleton of t 
expected Isles. 


Rhode Island 


MANVILLE — Cumberland Hills Pk 
Edward Brown Yaryan, manager. Jt 
Three Men on a Horse; June 27, Oy 
Gentleman (new), by Raymond Vag 
with Leon Janney; July 4, Tonighg 
with Edith Taliaferro. 

MATUNUCK Theatre-by-the-Sea, 
Weis, James H. Parke, Herbert Hi 
directors. June 28, Hay Fever, with 
Cunningham; July 5, Yes, My 
Daughter, with Sidney Fox; July 12 
Enough, with Helen Vinson; July ® 
dida, with Violet Heming; July 26, 
Vassar; August 2, No More Lad 
Martha Sleeper; August 9, A Bill of) 
ment, with Jean Muir; August 16, 0 
Limited; August 23, The Wind and thi 
with Douglass Montgomery; August 
First Mrs. Fraser, with Zamah Cuns 


NEWPORT Casino Theatre. Helen! 
executive director. July 19 to Sept 
Virginia 

ABINGDON Barter Theatre. Rober 
terfield, director. Closing September} 
16, Spring Dance; June 23, Stage Dor 
30, Fashton. 


Vermont 
WESTON Weston Playhouse. Haw 
Grant, director. June 30-September} 
Wisconsin 
FISH CREEK Peninsula Players 
Wylie Fisher, director. July ™% 
Beams; July 21, Heartbreak He 
The Ringer; August 4, Lady Wi 
Fan: August 11, The Rivals. 
ENGLAND 
BATH — Little Theatre, Cité 
Consuelo de Reyes, directof. 
Drama Festival. July 29-Septese 
Plays include: The Birthday of the 
The Young King, Those Poor 
Vickte and Albert. 


BUXTON Old Vic Company. * 
Jackson, director. Theatre Festival 
29-September 17. 


MALVERN — Malvern Festival. 
wicke, director. August I-A 
include: three plays by G. B. 
plays by James Bridie, Lord D 
Munro and J. B. Priestley. 
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Faculty: 


Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Welland Lathrop, 


AC 
STAGE DESIGN. 
Guest Directors: 


Norris Houghton, Margaret Webster, Felix Jacoves, 
lrene Lewisohn, Wesley McKee, John O’Shaughnessy 
NEW YORK CITY 

Catalogue on Request 


46 of the 


16 West 46th Street 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 


Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, 


Sanford Meisner, David Pressman 
_.lsaac Benesch 


Lehman Engel 


Gertrude Shurr, Blanche Talmud 


BR yant 9-9766 








THE IRVINE 
HOOL '%? THEATR 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 


LEATH LODER, Associate Director 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


FALL COURSES 
BEGIN OCT. 10 


Deily Rehearsals and Weekly 
Performances 
Work seen by Talent Scouts ot 
and Screen 
Acting Technique, Improvisation, Radio 
Dancing, Voice Recording, 
Make-up 
Day and Evening Courses 
Saturday Morning Children's Class 
Mice Brady and Clark Gable, former students 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne and 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 


Stage 


Fencing 


PERFORMANCES by THE IRVINE PLAYERS 


throughout the season 


Wete for Catalog T. Telephone: ENdicott 2 3345 


5 W. 67th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E fllNien 





200 Theatre 


DRAMA DANCE VOCAL 


for Acting Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, covering 
Stage, Screen, Radio. Poise and Personality Development 


Greduetes: Une Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, 
Pegsy Shannon, etc 
Alviene Theatre and Student Stock Company 
Appearances while learning 


Motion picture studio. screen plays and screen test pre 
views. 1938 improved voice recording apparatus 
for audition playbacks and electrical transcriptions 


Radio studio. Broadcasting technique for every type of 
Acting, Announcing, and Singing. 


For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Sec'y. 
66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 








CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 


under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 


Professional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 
will be accepted at end of three year course in 
permanent company to tour Europe and America. 


For further Information, apply to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio 


c/o Mme. Tamara Daykarhenove, 29 West 56th Street, New York 





Now York School 
of the Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
Professional training for the Actor, Stage and 
Technical Director, and the Teacher 
Rehearsal Class for young professionals 
Dey and Evening School 

Children’s Classes 
Studio and Public Stage Performances 
Applicants for 
Fall and Winter Term 1938 
eccepted now for auditions 


Catalogue on Request 


New York City 
COlumbus 5-2445 








KING-SMITH=———— 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Coeducational 


Comprehensive Courses in Acting and 
Play Production in New, Picturesque 
Little Theatre 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, 
MUSIC, DANCING 
and allied arts 
School residence for young women. Boarding er- 
tangements for young men 
For Catalog, eddress the Secretary 
1745 New Hampshire Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 








COLLEGE 1: THEATRE 


HENRY DUFFY 


Mana ‘gi ng Director 


% ACTUAL professional training for the 
modern theatre comprehensive, usable 
knowledge and experience for stage, screen 
and radio. 


%& Three completely equipped theatres in 
the school itself, give El Capitan players the 
plus of practical training in stagecraft, stage 
lighting, play production, play writing, act- 
ing technique, voice, diction, fencing, body 
mechanics and every branch of the modern 
theatre. When the El Capitan student steps 
upon the stage, he Anows! 

% An outstanding faculty of important 
personalities headed by Henry Dufty. Here 
are a few of the stars who have appeared 
during the last ten years under the direction 
of Mr. Duffy: Will Rogers, Jane Cowl, Joe 
E. Brown, Mary Pickford, Orto Kruger, 
Julie Haydon, Colleen Moore, Frank Craven, 
Billie Burke, Francis Lederer, May Robson, 
Guy Kibbee, Anita Louise, and man) others 


FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER 17th 


Plan now to study in Hollywood 
For catalog, addresa DALE Winter, Director 


EL CAPITAN COLLEGE 
OF THE THEATRE, Inc. 
6840 Hollywood Blvd. * Hollywood, Californio 

















We have PROVED for 26 YEARS thet 


YOU WIN 3 WAYS 


BY ATTENDING 


Phidelah Rice School 


of the Spoken Word and Theatre Workshop 
Ocek Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mess. 
June, July end August 

41. FUN .. . Life ino Theatre Community—Sports: 
Horseback Riding, Swimming, Boating, etc. 

2. CULTURE .... Beautiful Voice and Speech, 
Grece of Body, Intimate ecquaintence with 
Great Litereture. 

3. PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS 
Your Talent and Industry plus Our Training 
end Unique Acting Opportunities insure your 
Success in the Theetre. 

Address, Mr. PHIDELAH RICE 
Box 692, Ock Bluffs, Mass. 
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School axd Theatre Directory continued 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


A Synthesis of Professional Training in 


MUSIC + DRAMA + DANCE 


Immediate Preparation for Dramatic and Musical Productions Directed 

by Foremost Leaders in the Professional Fields, including: H. Maurice 

Jacquet — Povia Frijsh — Charles Naegele — Marion Bauer — Edward 

Goodman—Winifred Lenihan—Adrienne Morrison—Rita Rommily— 
Donald Wetmore—Hanya Holm—Vincenzo Celli. 


| Sacnnle 











| == FOURTH ANNUALeo 






pay * emeatesal 


EE ne 
OT 


MOHAWK 
DRAMA FESTIVA 










OLLEGE aM 
SCHENECTADY. jw , 


individual Training 7 intensive Correlated Professional Course 
| Recreational and Evening Courses . Children's Courses 
Register NOW for Fall Term starting October 17 






Lsusamenmsensanl 


door Theatre used, if 





NIGHTLY OUTDOOR PE 
In RMN 













For full particulars call, phone or write: 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, DRAMA AND DANCE, Inc. 


(A Non-Profit Organization) 
114 East 64th Street, New Yosok, N. Y. ° RHinelander 4-9437 
ANNETTE C. HERTER, Executive Director 


—e | = JEAN MUIR 


Guest Stars supported by a disti 
wale Baiict, Pantominic ce Sane aa NA 
CHARLES COBURN 
DAVID HARUM Judy 
FRANCES STARR 
HERBERT CORTHELL 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL July 























































EDI1 

Summer Dance Course MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING siya 

' L | di = |) CHARLES COBURN 

anya holm studio wit || JAMES KIRKWOOD | Assoc 
GHARLES WEIDMAN MPDEN STAR 
school of dancing | || WALTER HAMPDEN ROSA! 
MURIEL HUTCHISON aa’ 
concentrated courses August 15 to August 26 TRILBY Aug ASHLI 

, FRED STONE 

midsummer — july 11— 90 days This course consists of forty hours LIGHTNOS Al 

intensive class work in technique, CHARLES COBURN us 

september — august 29 — 12 days dance form and composition. HIGH TOR Aug $4 
lar term starts september 26, 1938 Tuition — $50 SUNDAY NIGHT ENTERTAINMBS | Js //) 
reguiar te pt Enrollment Westted | a ee. Sete ae drama weaneg 
hanya holm grou | ' IH] | SecttGlesee feenucee Reece cam TO 
ye denracee || Academy of Allied Arts |] | siccatsviegcite isco Seen 
concerts — demonstrations hada, Gadiue, Beene, Qenee, Piatien Yorker Garrett H. Leverton, ee MORT' 
1938-39 now booking | 349 West 86th Street New York City SUSAN 

SChuyler 4-1216 Write Frederick Calvin, Festival Menage 

@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. Union College, Schenectady, N. Y= 














bp. .: 
THEATRE SCHIOOL Busine 
eC | CF DRAMATIC ARTS GOODMAN THEATRE ERNE: 
Pat J Norman Brace, Director ART INSTITUTE OF CHHCAg 
TRAINING for STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 
UNIVERSITY | FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. 17 School of the 


lhorough dramatic training under a faculty THEA 


of professionals, prepares students for teach 
ing and directing as well as for acting | 4O EA 
Day or Evening Classes | 
Open throughout the year NEW } 





CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama JUNIOR Dept. CHILDREN’S THEATRE SCHOOL 




































David Ickin, Director Ac ting, Directing. Peaching, SveGucheg, Veles ONDC 
A Professional School with University Prestige To hele eee. > ne ¢ — ine 
-rofessional } z; Ac Technique; . Make-up, Radio Technique, Poise, ‘re (C.NESIN THEA 
Redes eae. Pulttic Perk om Radio Srondaasiing & Public Vale eeninean M AURICE GNESIN, PHD. are AD 
anaes Fully Equipped naar Diploma e 2 Head of Drama Departmen —— 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes Winter Term Becins Jan. 9 
ear Coenen Sapaner ans Ceraaay For catalogue pin the secretary M ARY AGNES DoYu PARIS: 
D PAUL UNIVERSITY | Business Office, Room 605 Asst. Head of Drama Depart w. x 
e 7 
Room 463—06 E. Labo Street, Chicago, ml. CARNEGIE HALL, N.Y.C. The sche ol operates its om “48 RI 
Circle 5-6467 perates its ¢ ate 
theatre and hasa highly tram * 
L i A COLLEGE professional faculty. 3 
—CO UMB Accredited. Degree and Certit§ THEA 
: . ‘ OF SPEECH AND DRAMA | cate offered. : lished 9 
“ACADEMY OF MODERN ACTING 48 years national recognition The courses are so desglim ¢ Ea: 
63 WEST 44TH ST - NEW YORK CITY that students may speciale "7 
: e RADIO | according to their preferemye <>)/9 
2A ~ Te ; NY. 
; and ability in acting, p A 
After a successful season during which four «€ DRAMA if! . lee {dditic 
students received offers for tests from Mo- tion, or design. Copy 
4 tion Picture and Radio Broadcasting com- ae enebiil licatia P. 
panies, and ag students wore enenee Professional and academic training by large staf Limitec ‘oo ver Ol app The ed 
for Summer Stock, we announce the open- accepted. d 
ing of our Second Season on October 3rd. of authorities in Radio and Theatre, Teaching, acceptet rips 
D ities Acting, Directing, Stege, Radio Announcing, * eee 
ramatic training under the supervision Ponssd; 
of A. H. WOODS who discovered: Redio Script Writing. . — ; ther menees 
Diplomas and Desrees Offered For descriptive matte 
Claudette Colbert Kay Francis Gedents aay este: cay Uae | cannot | 
Joan Blondell Glenda Farrell Centrally located in downtown Chicago poe - ” THEATEE y 
and other Stage and Screen Stars | THE GOODM EARI 
nvr ‘|| Dept.TA., Art Institute o SING 
Write for Catalogue G. Address Dept. 20, 410 S. Michigan Bivd. ea tate = SINGL 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago Chicage, lil. 2/; FR: 
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